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But his convictions as to methods, to party 
] 





policy and purposes, are in many ways rad 
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D B wah P TAG / | leaders. The differences are essential and 
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[AT there is « desir the pa ous fla 
inti-Administration Rep t 1 do und God defé ' 

‘ President i | he | iT I 

ible That they w ia = 

Republican part 1 LOUISIANA TI \LS 
vided Under the old system of S« THE! 3 no doubt that t prosecution 
dictation and centrol of appoint: e | of th bers of the Lou na Returning 
machine” is in the hands of many anti-Ad Board irgely due to partisan passior 
ministration leaders rhis n s the body All the facts as reported indicate this, and 
kuown as politicians, and many of the party ‘ illy tl otal failure, so far as appears, 
organs, and as these are the active ager to « t Mr. ANDERSON with the fraudu 
and voices of the party, the party sentiment t { n charged, Th spirit of the pros 
often seems hostile to the President out ‘ tion is shown, moreover, by the universal 
there is a vast multitude of most inte ot | exn tation that the accused persons would 
and patriotic and sagacio mer 10 are be convicted. But the crowning proof that 
nothing but Republicans, and who ar 3 | the object is political revenge, and not jus 
firmly attached to the wisdom of the policy tice, that the purpose is not to ascertain 
indicated but not always pursued by the | the trath of the election, but to punish pre 

Administration as they are resolutely op- | lved offenders, appears in the fact that 

posed to the political principle s and meth there is no proposition to investigate the 





ods of prominent Republican leaders. Such | crimes that were unquestionably committed 
a division in such a party is significant, be by Democrats to terrorize the colored Re 
cause the Republican opponents of those | 


leaders are not afraid of 


publicans. In the face of the testimony 
‘ ; ] ” . , . 
discipline,” of | that was furnished during the canvass of 
| 
| 


ridicule or biackguardism, of party appeals | the votes in Louisiana, to avoid an inquiry 





or denunciation. This isthe elementin the | into the facts is morally to satisfy every 
Republican party with which many of its | candid man that the vote as thrown was in 
conspicuous chiefs always fail to reckon, | no just sense whatever an indication of the 
and thereby show their own want of sagaci popular will; while, if the general inquiry 
ty. The prime element cf a leader is that | into ittempted frauds in the election of 1876 
he shall understand his followers, and a Re | shonld be made, nothing so flagrant and 
publican who thinks that he can whip in | startling would be found as the reply from 
Republicans as Democrats are driven by a | No. 15 Gramerey Park, New York, to the 
party whip, only exposes his own folly | dispatch from Oregon, stating that money 
“Forcing the President out of the party’ would be advanced to buy one Republican 
is, therefore, a mere process of party dissolu elector if the obligation were made contin- 
tion rhe general purposes with which he gent upon success, 
is identified the release of the Southern | Phe prosecutions in New Orleans are in 
States from abnormal national control, the | every point of view unwise. There is prob- 
resumption of specie payment, with the | ably not a well-informed person in the coun- 
strict maintenance of the national faith, and | try who believes that the trials are honest 


reform of the civil service ire the para 
mount demands of the Republican friends | result, therefore, is wholly lost. The prose 
of the Administration. To force a President | eution merely de 


and impartial, and the moral value of the 





pens the distrust of many 
who holds these views and seeks these ends | men inthe Northern Statestoward the South, 


out of the party is to force such men out of and plays into the eager hands of those who 
ie party. But they have a profound convi would carefully nurse sectional hostility as 


on that the holders of their views have the basis of national politics. But it is ab- 


quite as much right in the Republican party | surd to suppose that such is the true policy 
us any bodyelse. They have no doubi what In the present situation of the country a 
ever that the Administration with these pur truly wise statesmanship will constantly la 
poses represents the future of the Repub l for a better mutual understanding. It 
ican party much more truly than those | each party is to follow the leadership of its 
who accuse the Administration of betraying | st malignant instead of its most enlight 
the party. It will not be denied that the | ened sentiment, we may expect to see such 
chance of Republican success in the next spectacles as these trials in New Orleans 
national election depends upon the degree | become universal. Good citizens must not 
vith which in the meanwhile the part permit the tone of politics in this country 
shall be identified with the successful prose to be determined by the fire-eaters on either 


cution of those purposes. A1 re we d ide. The present performance in Louisiana 
the reason for bold and vigor up s but one of the noxious results of the war, 
the part of the Administrati« - o nd of the long angry period that preceded 
if prove constal tly and b ¢ I I t ; it: and if the intelligent and patriotic sen 
identification with the pol l ) timent of the country should refuse gener- 
ciated with it It has don , upon the osity and magpanimity as long as the fierce 
whole, thus far in its Southern measut ns bred of ignorance and slavery show- 
It will oppose, undoubtedly, an unfalt ves any where and in any degree, 
veto to the ver repudiat | only because the sagacity and 
hesitated in the civ sf ) ‘ irage of our race had failed us. Under 
many of its trie is have 1 I ( the American system a& system which is 
and disheartened ved by reason and experience—such 
The consequence is { Sty roubles as this in New Orleans must be 
3 is the general confid é ee el out in every State for itself. It is 
and desire of the | t ) to expect of a community like 
to be without frier | \ i 1 ‘ vith a population of mixed races, 
tration lead ee! ulitions of slavery, and with the 
echo their cont f ces of emancipation by war and 
pact, prompt, act e enfranchisement of the slaves 
swering una educ on h been in 
ide. The reas« 8s tha 1 vy le rostrated and 
not equally bold a ‘ é , f ited, and cor 
pointinents are otten mace t ( rious de ii peacefu 
the known principles of the P rrocedures of States ve York and 
apparently, to propitiate thos ) not \ , Such a situation is, indeed. the 
be conciliated. The President is a f ne of good people in that State, but 
and strong Republican. He has warm party e must make our a nt with it: and 


sympathies. He is upright and honorabl siuce we have no power to govern other 
) i l 


| 


States as we in New York might wish to see it generous and lofty endeavor, and not} 


them governed, it is our plain duty to do | 
what we lawfully and morally may do to 


| strengthen the better sentiment in those 


| 





| 








| 
| 


States. 


This will certainly not be accomplished 


by wholesale denunciation, and by showing 


the intelligent and patriotic people of such eit 


States that we are eager to seize every blun ily despised 


der or crime as decisive evidence of the hope- | 
less treachery and malice of “the South.” 
All truly honorable Americans in Louisiana 
ind in every State do unquestionably dep 
recate the revival of sectional animosities. 
Yet, as they are sensible men, they « xpect, 
of course, that they will be occasionally re 
vived, and they do not wish, with every out- 
break, that an army could march and estab 


lish martial law Those who wish that this 





could be done are essentially disunionists 
They hold, in fact, that the association of | 
the Northern and Southern States upon 
equal terms is impracticable The Ne 
Orleans trials ma wow vividly that a ma 
nant sprit still powerful in Louisiana 


But they do not discredit the action of the 


Administration, which was not ignorant of 
that spirit, and which deliberately discarded | 
the old methods of dealing with it that had 
utterly failed. Nobody out of a lunatic asy- | 
lum could have supposed that because, all | 
things considered, the action of the Admin 


tration was wise, there would be no fur 


| 


ther trouble or indication of bad blood in 
the Southern States. But the most intelli 
gent men in those States must see that 


when the malignant spirit of which we 
speak is seen absolutely to control local af 
fairs, all resolute and right-minded citizens 
in the country will combine to take care 


that it does not control national affairs. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Tue death of few citizens in New York 
would be so serious a public loss as that of 
PHEODORE ROOSEVELT is felt to be by all 


who knew him. By circumstances, by chat 


acter, by ability, and by temperament he 
was able to do in many ways what most 
men are fortunate if they can do in any 
He was rich, and of the highest social posi 
tion, and he was a most wise and efficient 


philanthropist He had the conviction of 
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ug was to him more ridiculous than 1 
F e of refornu The happy-go-lucky phil 
osophy which holds that because the « 
condition of pul ¢ aflairs may be ¢ i era 
ted if therefore the best possible, and t] 
every body who would improve it must be 
her a sore fool or a sorry knave, he heart 
| l Yet he 4 either a Vis 
ary nor an optim He took the world a 
it was, but he meant to try to do someth 
to make it better: and ha ng the unes 
mon genius of good sense, he did not cx 
his efforts to stren en the Union army | 
cause there were mercenary soldiers in 
ranks, nor relax terest in reform 1 
cause rascals might « themsel ve retorr 
ers. He was an At nm en of t] 
best type cheerful, beart Wacol l 
est, hopeful, not to be swerved by abuse 
hostility, by det on Che sneakir mid 
it the obsequious ct ng t ow vit 
the panderir to po ir or part pre 
‘ e, which at he degradat { ry 
tics and the shar of so mat f pl 
men, | turdy candor rej { 
ively as his} l heart | ‘ ‘ 
boy or | enerous hand relieved ¢ ry f 
ot sutter The death of i 
reat pul loss, and the univers 
of sorroyv ong those ho} } 
that in the crucial hour the true t of 
manhood is felt to be that } Ipful, hope 
bold, and efficient serv of his fell ‘ 
which is the glory of THzopore Roost 


VELT’s memory. 
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the reformer and the courteous courage of military power, but her diplomatic address 
the gentleman, and was neither spoiled by The traditions and poli of more than 
good fortune nor soured by zeal. In publ century show her to be in grim earne 
charitable and humane eftorts he Was prom but DisrRaewi, with all his genir for s¢ 
inent and active, not by giving money only, | Sations, can not persuade any body that 
nor by having his name honorably mention | 18 really in dead ear bout a thi 
ed in the papers, but by the must constant, There is undoubted a e | 
effective, and encouraging personal activity. | entiment behind him,a é : in equa 
He was like a general who is himself ar positive feeling aga the entire warlil 
army. His energy, his sympathy, his tenac movement in Englan A late mail bro 
ity, carried many a good cause that would | us letters from able representatives of be 
otherwise have faltered, if it had not fallen, | these opinions, which throw an instructiy 
and his death is truly a loss of part of the | light upon the real situation. The writ 
moral force of the community. He was | of the first letter is travelling upon t 
naturally prominent without ostentation Coutinent; the other writes from England. 
and every good cause could most sure] “As a true-hearted member of the great libs 
count upon his sympathy and support. cause all over th rid, I 1 mourned for n 
A member of the State Board of Charities, than a year over the unspeakable folly of GLApst 
. | Brreut, and Co, in this Eastern question. It 
his devotion to his duty was as intelligent grandest political ctlale icin eatin 2 
as it was unflagging It is such men as | and they are found wanting. The Conservative 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT whom the creation ere are Only a shade better. England ought b 
of great public trusts to be administered by ne np a any he = Bie coe 
the best citizens contemplates. It was not liberala, and they are right. A< aii i 
a formal duty that he discharged, but a sa sia--i. ¢., an effectual check to t solating anc 
cred trust that he fulfilled with the utmost potic I l red by war, ar 
conscience and inte gence No subject is great war, and & a - 
not now, wein Et As La 
of more vital interest to modern society than Be publicist, nightly la 
that of public charities. None has been ll the 1 e ( Euroy 
more carefully and wisely studied by a few | d hay f \ 
capable persons in various countries. In no pe a a a Pah 
department of public care are ignorance, | pritish ol thes 
shiftlessness, and a merely ceremonial spirit | nerally impr Er 
more fatal. Mr. RooseEvVELT’s quick mind, | ™e®*- i for the welfare of th 
| why Eng an t velfare f 
cheerful temper, and unwearied devotion | 4.0) ic wh , “} 
were freely given to the work of the board, | (Giapsroxer, Betour, Duke of A t 
us they were to all similar interests. Among | the really selfish fo It is I n 
these were the Children’s Aid and the State ica, and not a 
Charities Aid associations. Every Sunday There is a doctrine full of danger in t 
evening, for many years, says Mr. BRACE, he | extract. If a country assun r to stand f 
came to the Newsboys’ Lodging-Hovse, and | good government 1 ‘ ur to che 
there, by the Inspiration of his cordial pres- the extensi of a he so 
} ence and kindly words, as well as by his | sumes to stand for d vot we retur! 
| gifts of money, he helped the little waifs to | the theories of the Ii Revolutior 
a surer foot-hold in a perilous world. | propagan ind of the H Allian e. 
| He carried the same earnest convictior the riter of the letter a man of 
} and blithe courage into other public and great intellie and cerity, a al 
political sphe res. During the war he took | mirabie exponent ol 0 te 
the most efficient part in the raising and | British interest 0 ean the highe 
equipment of regiments, in the thoughtful zation and truest ert Phe I 
care of the soldiers’ families, and in all the respoudent is not less s re ( 
| thousand offices that ameliorate the suffer We } at 
ing of such a contest. By political sympa- | f sed by ac t I 
thy a Republican, he was truly independent, | 00% ss 
| and never surrendered to party—that is, to | } cae psa Sateen te ype 2 
| other men—the control of his action. He | jpjmseie and to the nation. On W . ; 
langhed at the absurd politics that oppose | , Lord B 
a rogue to a rascal, and would not smirch | upt fl 8 
| himself because others were willing to be a of Le be - : , 
| smeared. Livingin a city where politics are | opinion, which must be s 8 
iften venal and mean, he did not hold it to | i man t yt k 
be practical wisdom to connive at corruption | °° nnaget> arcs *~thcme 
| by insisting that honesty is impracticable. - “th - ' = 
He knew, whoever might forget, that those sata 5 dias * I 
| who betray the country are they who sueer | whats Govert to dissolve. L 
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‘ t for a moment } \I 
COLN would have said of a 
that faith and dishonor nat 
he doubt that the ar Pre el 
fuse to believe that in the ery 1 
which both friend and fo 
praising him, the honor of t 
which he died lay trem)! the | 
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THE LATE SCENE IN 
HOUSE 
It is not too much to i that 
telligent American citizen read 
tempt the account of the a I 
iltercation that arose upon the « 
of the West Point bill It is hu 
that a body capable of such « ( 
be the representative of the Amer 
pie mcd it ¢ xplai the bit ’ 
the foreigner who sa that 1 } 
f I America t he Cor 
ent assault of Mr. AIkt ' 
repelled by Mr. Hewitt’s p de 
t if the Pre ‘ 
y | and that he ref 
if lle afterward « plained that he 
to the alleged offer of an ed n 
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the Louisiana vote for TILDEN Ge 
GARFIELD honorably defended the ec 
of the Southern Representative | 
fused to violate their ord and el 
ragement in regard to the final co 
except for the suspicion that in cor 
ofa hurried conversation with Mr. Ra 
GIBSON and Mr. TucKER, Mr. Hewir1 
held some statement, it n ht be safe 
sumed that the story of bargain wa 
conclusively disposed of 
Che altercation showed only more 1 
the dividing line betwee the } 
and patriotic De CT | the mere 
lutionists, whose o1 < t of Mr 
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GENER AL GRANT'S EUROPEAN | in the package received by Mr. Curips, and en- | : of the ent to the Guildhall, and 
. ; SOUVENIRS : nas | graved for the Weekly, together with the address- | appropriat tic At the ends are two } 


| es of congratulation made at various pom 





ts on figures, also gold, finely modelled and chase V vA elear } 

Ow the preceding page we give engravings of | the General's journey. These addresses, espec ial representing t city of London and the United | of peoy " he a , No A in 
some of the beautiful and interesting presents | ly those from working-men, are beautifully illu- | States of America, bearing their respective shields, | eve 
received by General Grant during his European | minated and bound, most of the binding consist which are executed in rich enamel! At , 
trip. All of these, with the exe ption of th ing of valuable woods, probably designed to be ure ible colu wreatl th I 
casket containing the parchment conferring upon | specimens of the country. There are also a num- | cotton, and on the cover a corn 
the General the freedom of the city of London, | ber of badges and decorations which had been | i ind prospe , 
are now in the custody of Georce W. Curtps, | used by participants in the processions that greet Stat The r hamrock, and thist \ t wt t \W 
Esq., of Philadelphia. The gifts include the two | ed the General during his tou oe aE gp oe eae , : 
gold boxes presented by the cities of Glasgow | The gold casket containing the London parel ap of Lond ee denalinal asenl k 
and Ayr, and the silver box prese nted by the ment, also engraved for the Weekly, is elaborat } American eagles. modelled and a . 
city of Edinburgh, each containing the freedom | and very tasteful in design. The obverse centre the whole standing n 
of these places The boxes are about eight inch panel contains a view of th Capitol at Washing with the Stars a Stripe 
@ long by fis inches wid and three inches deep ton, and on the right and left are the ex-Presi We present these engraving mat s , | 
and handsomely engraved with emblemat | lent’s monogram and the arms of the Lord Mayor | count of the beauty of the gifts, but | G 
Vices. Gold, silver, and bronze medals were also f Londo On the reverse side of the casket is | read but { 








































































HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
3 Ll} i Mr. | f 1 
what wild pre 3 v« | n ni ot | | 
lhe hand of Rome is t es of B ;. Penny! ry long 
the Senate of Ge vy, I nent E mong the daisies on ht | 
giand ; 1 Europe and A i ully awa so active, how was t ; i | 
W i st hoi fa ‘ Pope An g lrama should not get the start of the outward ? | 
he indidates Car ils MANNING al ( N I ha known young ladies much better educated 
e nam 1 rigid ultran ines nut s id with an outward world diversified by in- | 
carcely } ible that el i who hold | st tive lectures, to say nothing of literature and | 
ontrol of the Cx ive, will suffer a foreig » | highly developed fancy-work, who have spun a } 
sit in the pontifical chair Two other names are | cocoon of visionary joys and sorrows for them- | 
ntioned es active candidates, who are already | selves, just as Penny did. Her elder sister, Let 
pressing their claims by every art; and Cardinals tia, who had a prouder style of beauty and a mor 
Bittro and Monaco La Vatverra had begun their | worldly ambition, was engaged to a wool-factor, | 
around the bedside of the dying | who came all the way from Cattleton to see her 
1 are noted ultramontanes—young and every body knows that a wool-factor takes a 
umbitious, acute, holding offi it, very high rank, sometimes driving a double-bodied 
scrupulous. The canvass is said to on | g etty’s notions got higher every day, and 
with unusual ardor. The hopes, the fears, the | Penny never dared to speak of her cherished 
jealous rivalry, the ambitious zeal of the members | gy fs to her lofty sister; never dared to propose 
of the Sacred College are already as conspicuous | that they should call at Mr. Freely’s to buy lico- 
is in a town election or a political campaign, | e, though she had prepared for such an incident 
and Portugal, which is supposed to hold the onl y mentio1 light sore throat. So she had 
veto that may be used, is watche with ceaseless | to pass the the other side of the market- 
are. Who may control the dangerous missive | place, and reflect, with a suppressed sigh, that be- 
is a question that none of the candidates has been | hind those pink and white jars somebody was 
ible to answer. Meantime it is said that wher thinking of d , unconscious of the small 
the dying Pope showed some signs of tenderness space that divided her from him. 
toward Vicror EMANUEL, and possibly s« traces And it was quite true that, when business per 
of a return to his early liberal tendencies, he was \itted, Mr. Freely thought a great deal of Penny 
t « su inded by the ultran tane und He ‘ ht her prettiness comparable to the love | 
it out from all other asso n lied things in confectionery ; he judged her to be | 
[fo the freemen of America the election of a submiss temp likely to wait upon him ag | 
new Pope is of unusual importance, siz the R | Ww s if she had been a neg , and to be si- | 
man Catholic sthood among us have alrea vy terrified when his liver made } irritable ; 
openly pia t 1 themselve h oppo to i 1 h Palf ey family juite the 
se principles that lie at the ndation of | sessing marriageable daugl 
iblican governments Sta und 3 *», he thought her worthy to 
most township und tl ) Ld r Freely, and all the more so 
tinct | cal party They ins ipon | g because it would probably require some ingenuity 
the whole property of their Church; they » | to win her. Mr. Palfrey was capable of hors 
public instructi nless controlled by priest and wl ng a too rash pretender to his daughter’s 
nun; they deprive their people of all share in th l 1; and, moreover, he had three tall sons: it 
ministration of their religious property; they | was clear that a suitor would be at a disadvan- 
would create a despotism in the midst of a re tage with such a family, unless travel and nat 
public While all other denominations hav ral acumen had given him a countervailing pow- 
thrown aside that severe isolation which once | er of contrivance the first idea that occurred 
made them persecutors and bigots, the R in to him in the matter was that Mr. Palfr would 
Catholic prelates strive to confine their m object less if he knew that the Freelys were a 
to their own sect in a close 1 rigid seclusion ; nuch higher family than his own. It had been 
they forbid them to mar to associate familiar foolish modesty in him hitherto to conceal the 
ly, even to hold close business relationship with | fact that a branch of the Freelys d a manor in 
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urch incle the admiral, instead of hanging 
iages a family portrait should be hung—over the man 
s fre tel-piece in the parlor. Admiral Fr 

nism } once placed in this conspicuous position, 
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Japan has thrown open its ports, even China has arm only and one eye in these 
led to some traits of Western civilization, but D nbling the heroic Nelson—while a 
he Roman priesthood in the United States will | « insignificance of feature confirmed 
have none of it. They have moulded their fol t between himself and his grand- 
lowers into a politica faction whose head is at phew 
Rome, and whose s the blind and myst Next, Mr. Freely was seized with an irrepress- 
‘ lictates of t montane ¢ fs LL n to possess Mrs. Palfrey’s receipt for 
EvuGENE LAWRENCI brawn, hers g pron 
ric » his own—as he 
| flatteriz ter carried b 
Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) Mrs. Palf , like other 
Dp ry) 1D { t rather than by rule, and possessed no re 
BROTHER JACOB. _ | ceipts—indeca, despised all people who used them, 
sé g that people who pickled by book must 
By GEORGE ELIOT, | pickle by weights and measures, and such non 
Avrnor oF Dani DERONDA, EMAI | sense for herself, her weights and measures 
**Apam Beps rs Mi rug F: k ;¥ the tip f her finger and the tip of her t ngue 
ind ul went nearer, why, of course, for d 
Trompeurs t - ris, att 7 ~ fl and spice, you went by handfuls 
vous & la par La I 1} ind for le 
_ y4 De 
i i i 
CHAPTER IL.—{ Continued.) f id 8 
Py y PENNY was not nd to the fact that g t e it would take five middk 
Mr. Freely ad ed und she felt sure t i jugs to make a gallon. Knowledge of this 
t was he who | ‘ l va 3 rit s coloring, difficult to commun 
it he t ) » lig | Mrs. Palfrey, once remarkably hand 
gaged j K ligl 3 i I yme rather stout and asthmat 
nt t , t « t ‘ ely eve f yme. her oral teaching 
Pe | i! I I i en an wi € except at Lo y 
nd iw kh | M I 4 matron is not insusceptible t 
‘ ' prospect of a visitor whose 
und f l f k W o | ve to listen to her conversat 
eart \ i 1 to the I ‘ s charms to Mrs. Palfrey. § 
und yt i to her a t y ceipt to be sent, in reply to Mr et 
ira t Robinson ¢ | juest, she called on het l 
r Captain Cook P had alwa Ww 1 |< lau Penny, to write a note, t ¢ hin 
} and to be a sonage. | | that ver would be glad to see him and 
to put in MW ( v \ on brawn any day that he could 
egister of the in t ea ‘ it Long Meadows. Penny obeyed with a 
| g } it a . o i, thinking how wonderfully things 
t seemed i mal this world. 
be a confe l 0 this a In t Mr. Freely got himself oduced 
1 ( iP H I t | Palfreys, and not hstar 
ek 1 » « I the male part of the family to 
hors vw i < it t ~ | tt is peaky” and bow-legged, 
we v 1 were | shed his position as an accept 
t t r ¢ ‘ 1 made M ! guest Young Towers looked at 
} I H va W ¢ disgust when they met at the 
i t for ad he is and secretly longed to try his 
ay at Mr. Luff " wavs | fe 4 piece of ve m which that 
t I be lik to tac W 
‘ B . 
1 1 3 M M P S 
at P r to Sa i 
I ! ‘ ful 
. ; : . Sameen 12 
, ' P was 
I Mr. I \ ‘ ‘ \ P was 
Mr 
\ 0 Fre ff perhay ‘ 
i M i i} l 
Well, P | the letter beg Dea 
est P M M P ‘ 
t . p " 
’ | . ' ’ = 9 
} J | \ R 1 g ild 
I of l , é of his but | \ without she 
‘ ¥ she | woul s be tru ld 
ly t 1 d ht how 1 h dis her fat ] 
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erward of opir that it f = 
to have felt a live repugnan to Mr 
Freely : 
jut he was cautious, a iw ed » he 

sure of the ground he trod on. His view 

riage were not entirely sentiment \ 
duly mingled with considerations of what y , 
be advantageous to a n f 
he had had a very larg: ev s 

on his education He was to fa 
love in the wrong place, i] 


self quite as 
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Mrs. Palfrey had not been inaccess ble 


as tO secure 


parents 
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would not, it might be hoped, be pr 
rum—that very fine Jamaica rum of 


Free ly expects 1 always to have a s ippl 
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from Jam i was not 
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es ort 
heroic admiral; but by gettin him rathe 
late one evening, as was about to return h 
from Grimworth, the a ng lover succeed 
persuading him to sup on some collared beef 
which, after Mrs. Palfrey’s brawn, he would { 
the very best of cold eating 
From that hour Mr. Fre« felt sure of success 
being in privacy with a estimabie man 
enough to be his fathe i rather 
in the world, it was natural | yuld 08 
t self a lit on su ts which he cou 
ixed circle—< . 
ns from his i 
en, and loved v¥ Edy 
one else itl 
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had been so hurt : 
had threatened to cut hi 
had 


giveness, and though he was an eccentric old gen 





m off with a shillin 
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ever, he since written st 
tleman and could not bear ive away money 
during his life, Mr. Edward Freely could show Mr 
Palfrey the letter which declared, plainly eno 

who would be tl iffect uncle 
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Palfrey actually saw the 
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ye heir 
letter, and could 
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help adm g the spirit of the nephew whx 
clared that such bril pes ese made no 
difference to his e« ict; he should we it his 
humble business and ma s modest fortune at 
it all the If the Jamaica estate was to 
come to | , well and good It was nothing 
very surprising for on t Freely family t 
ive an estate ni co lering the lands 
family had possessed in tin me by—nay, still 
possessed in the Northumberland branch. Would 
not Mr. Palfrey take another glass of rum ? 
also look at the last year’s balance of the a 
counts ? Mr. Freely w i Man wbo cared t 


not piq 


lid 


possess personal virtues, and did 
self on his family, t 
know how easily the gre 


wo 
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s a hook I 
in his jaws Mr. Palfre was a large ma t 
] ‘ nt against hin 
He was nota w 
ged his point of view 
I iths were over he had 
given consent to Mr. Freely’s marriage w 
his dau r Pet and havit t on a formula 
by whicl could justify it, fe 1 off all doubts 
and object 5 nis i s£aeu The torn Ala 
was this: “I’m not a man to put my nose up an 
entry before I know w it leads 
Little Penny was very proud and fluttering 
but hardly so happy as she expected to | 
ngage t. She wond 1 if young Tow 
t ireu I ain t it for t t 
t eh it and b 3 
WW T rati w Ss et 
tl G 4 th rang the ws All 
ex ed M } s good fortune Ww t 
wo 1, W t t . tude chara 3 
of the x, v ! ge might turt 
well 
Wi ailairs W it this t mphant I 
Mr. Free 1e mx g observed that a s 
carve W had be 1 t gy in the eating 
on had i hewspay 1 It was 
V-sh Gazet and X eu a county 
ink wn to Mr. Fre é s curios ) 
ria eo I and 4 tr ad 
ts A sheht fl can ove his lace as 
read It w prod 1 e i wing 
nouncement If D 1 | s, son of Jonatha 
Faux, la [ & ) apply t the I 
of Mr. Strut ) fR 1 hea 
oft something t 3 ivantag 
Father’s dead!” « 
Intariy Can he I Y t me a legacy 
_ —_ — 
CHAPTER Ul 
Pernaps it was a result quite differet f 
| yo expectat s that Mr. David Faux s : 
have retu i from the West Indies or Tew 
years alt his arrival there, and have s 
| his 1 bus ss, like plain man w 1 
} neve elled. But these « do oct 
S r , p s 
souls w f , t t 
| or , } ‘ + waa ¢ 1 ; Da . 
Ww pe it He ‘ 
| a iwa to at t care it 
at } they 
set too ma T i- 
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| little recog 1 there as they not 
f the effete so of the Old W 5 n 
| th dark hints that D 
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STANLEY IN AFRICA—BUMBIREH HOSPITALITY 
STANLEY IN AFRICs nd subsisted on fish and banana was night | moder listur! 


BUMBIREH HOSPITAL] food, we dr 





I ig a doubl flocks of sh ep and goats persuaded « hungry 1 rl} is upon the deat, and gently 
1eXt day was spent in yuls to } } } we should have our ex . it. as thes re atedbackward up th. 
} . 1, and by night we a treme hunger satisfied 4 yon as they felt the boat's kee} tou 
Bewerren Istanp I irker 8 Island, with the We coasted along to its eastern shore, looking | ground they became montoble than evi 
. wi me t P of Bumbireh close by. | ; ut for a quiet 1 in doing which had not. the lemeanor was O9€9 @Xtravagant | 
yt fron it , \ Island had hung r blinded us, we ought to have heer warned | and friendliness, so much80 that al] [ «, 
, f Tha ‘ ‘ 1 been all consumed early in the n ning as a! from ¢} om of extitement « ¥ that | to my headstrong follo## availed noth, 
Vv | [ j mg the fa T M reakfast, and this night we went to 1 r the Bumbireh nas ited 1 ’ “11g ‘ . . was then comWaip—he ocr, 
i eT ia ) the f - . . , & } ‘ , m natives were disnos | to il ea F ‘ a 4 
7 } , on - 70 W Sal “ry ar | 5 About Ww it than ll food However. the Fates ¢ I ard—-Was ec risk } 
ket , [ was pr . ! ikened i tremend torm, and o cor und my hur rer-bitten people. now dk if toa t r friendliness 2 did not tak. ] 
7 rot themse] | j mn b xtremely miserabl; siderations of safet impelled . ie 88 the War 
t i f the 1 ‘ ! ‘ ju : rum the £ 
‘ Va , ' \ —_ T X I ifter w nging i thes it the southeastern end The natives « : . +} } af s the first mon 
: * ‘ ; nd. ye f fishery n W departed ibout & A.M. for the rreat island moderated ¢} _ tement a 5 — } . ‘ . T wer * Strong and 
lat of w chI afterward lear: i. d ‘ ‘ i y 1d wcted my at ym vhos 8 presented t} | groves of har unas 1 tated +} , val mare aad ome . hae one und their Mieanor hang 
1 hich tt ird lea 1Was ve sma ind o1 irning th 1 f the tre I he , } ; i sn ine : holof ¢h , 
und I villages, wh VSil ut iD ward until they were kne« jeep, until they instant They laid he Me boat w 
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H HOSPITALITY —[ Prox A Sxetcu sy H. M. Sranzey.] 


ands upon theboat, and gently pulled | were 
they retreatedbackward up the bea yeee the hard vocky chore. until che wes hetwans 
; they felt the boat's keel touch the | twenty and thirty feet hich and drv on the land 
y became morettiiable than ever. and | Then } 

or was one Cttravagant del 


till seated, and drew her up by main fore« 





; ght | captives, including myself, were in the power | prit 
iness, 80 1! scb80 that all T could irge | to wreak their worst passions upon. and how w } ae 
strong follow availed nothing, S,. | es sped death, when every bow was drawn to its | and th. 
was then co@tile—he regretted it | utmost, and every spear quivered in the hand as 
vard—-was wing © risk his head | tho rh in the act to launch. and were wi | kent mr 

3. B did not take long for | menacinglv 1 th heads : un I can | pa 
to conles 48 the war-ct nad i We we for fairly 1 our | aw ne 
hills fro the first moment t} wortl n reha Ye while I li 

They were # 8ttong and confident took a hard breath. to h , ~ wenek. \ eat 

und their @@e@anor hanged in | neither arrow flew. n« spear was launched. nor pate 

laid holef the boat while we club thrown. A chief named Suexxa had come, | acting 


vegan a scene almost indescribable. Twelve | a capturs 
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us, and seeing that their attention was attracted 
by his movements, I shouted out, “ Push.” As 
soon as I felt the boat begin to move I called out 
to SAFENI, Who tu 1 round, an i came bo inding 
toward us. But we were soon observed. The 
listance was nothing, and down the natives poured 
vard us boat was shot into the water 

S ‘I is just about plunging into the lake 
I observed a couple of tall savages in the 

act, about ten paces f: m him, of throwing their 


I hesitated no | The two were 
shot dead instantly, and we were saved Furious 
at being baffled, the savage 





s swarmed into three 
canoes close by, and chased us as we were pad 
bottom boards of the boat, which 
1 Perceiving that we could never hope 
to escape with such improvised paddles, I order- 
ed them to cease, and waited for the pursuers. 


x with the 


Two of the advancing canoes were smashed, and 
1 was ob! ito hasten ashore in a sinking 
conditior W hat occurred afterward is chronicled 
in the columns of the London Daily Telegraph and 


New York Herald, and is fresh in our memories, 





and in detail in our note-books. Days of famine, 
lays of suffering, vexation, annoyance, and sick 
ness, followed the exposure we were put to after 
our flight from Bumbireh Island. 


NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN WAGANDA AND 
WAVUMA., 
The Waganda and Wavuma are hereditary en- 
‘aMANYA, grandfather of the present 
Emperor of Uganda, first conquered the warlike 
people of this large island, and his Suna, his fa- 
ther, took it upon him to tame them. Mresa 
burned to distinguish himself against them, and 
they have never been loath to give him cause for 
war. It has been their custom from their nat- 
ural audacity to levy tribute upon the coasts of 
Usoga and Uganda, and to a haughty monarch 
like Mresa this became in time unbearable. 
Accordingly, while I was retracing my way to 
Usayemba, Mresa invited Colonel Linant DE 
BELLEFONDS, since murdered by the Baris, to ac- 
company him to the war. M. Linant refused, as 
he was charged with an embassy from Colonel 
Gorpon, and, having terminated it, had no other 
object in view save immediate departure. Mresa 
summoned all his tributaries to send warriors to 
the war, and mustered all his canoes from his 
great island, Sesse, where his principal arsenals 
are. The total number which I counted on my 
second visit under his flag was over 420, large 
The Wavuma, on the other hand, mus- 
heir fleets of war canoes, and engaged 
stern Wasoga and the neighboring islands 


emies. 








1 
and smal 





the 
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to lend them aid to resist the great monarch of 


Central Africa. In short, it was Athens appeal- 
ig to her sister states to resist the mighty XERXEs 
over again. Mrresa was deep in the war when I 
returned to him to resume the work of Christian- 
izing him, and to obtain my promised aid of men. 
The sketch [page 169] represents the Wavuma 
dashing upon the Waganda fleet (nearly 800 ca- 
noes are engaged in action), with a hate approach- 
ing the sublime. The isiand is situated midway 
in the channel separating Uvuma from Uganda. 
Of course a great many unfortunates were lost 
his war, as in other wars. I finally stopped 
it, that I might prosecute my researches on Lake 
Albert, by a stratagem which brought peace to 
Uvuma, honor and glory to the Waganda, and aid 
to myself. H. M. Sran.ey. 


THE COMING MAN. 
LETTER IV. 

FROM CHARLES READE TO “ HARPER’S WEEKLY.’ 
Nunc dextr& ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra. 
Ix my last, I said that the greatest effort of 

the biceps muscle is oltenest done by the left 
the highest triumph of swift and pre- 
pulation with the left hand; and, to 


test whether the alleged superiority of the right 


arm, ar 


cise ma 


arm rests on observation and nice estimate of 
conflicting evidence, I invited people to say what 
are the two public feats I allude to. 

I get no reply. 





» are men about town so overflowing 
al power, that the Weeklies have had 
to set up a waste-pipe for their intellects; it is 
called Acrostic 
The general inability to solve so easy a prob- 
em, compared with the mildest Acrostic, shows 
hat the worshippers of the right hand have nev- 
1 into the matter like adults ; 


lookea 








and is one 


proof more, added to a million, that a blind no- 
tion once fixed in the mind, by tradition or divi- 
nation, can take the very eyes out of men’s heads. 


W then—the greatest effort of the human 
the knock-down blow of the pugilist for 
here is combined the greatest force with extreme 


guarded, skillful, 





* the opponent 1s 


and evasive as a shadow; and the masterpiece 
of manipulation is the fingering of the violin by 
able performers 

This last has no equal. The piano-forte has 
keys half an inch broad, and laid down flat to 
suit the hands: the violin has to be conquered 
from t to last; held in a cramped and } 
ful position that strains the left arm and wrist 
no keys nor s to cuide the fingers; the flying 


1 
digits of vilified hand must strike every 
f 








division to a | Swift as lightning, yet sure 
as clock-work, is the left hand of Ole Bull, Sivori, 
Joa nim, Neruda 

No evidence is required to prove this: and little 
evidence to prove that th ze-ring the left 
arm plays the leading part I ean to say 
it is the stronger arm rhe pugilist, like the rest 
of has been a mere right-handed man for 
sevel n or eighteen years before he begins |} 


yartial cure Probably, if a man of straw were 
yut up to be knocked down, many prize-fighters 
could deal it a somewhat heavier blow with the 
know that the right 
1as sometimes settied a fight; for instance, 


right than the left; and we 


band 








HARPER'S 


Mace’s last with King. But how? Mace rush- 
ed in incautiously to finish a battle—which he 
had virtually won with his left, if he had only 
continued prudent—and gave King an unusual 
opportunity. But I say the left is the quick hit- 
ter, and the leading hand. 

However, it is not for me to play the oracle, or 
to waste time over a single vein of evidence. I 
will call the first authority in England, Mr. E. 
Smith. He has been the Referee in all the lead- 
ing prize-fights for many years, and attended 
them long before his first official act. Such a 
man, like an umpire at cricket matches, sees 
more great games, and with a more vigilant eye, 
than any mere player. 

Mr. Smith authorizes me to say that the left is 
the leading hand, and the greater the science, the 
greater its superiority. The right is for defense, 
when the play is fine, and to get in blows when 
the left hand has staggered an epponent, or they 
come to close quarters in a rally; for then a 
pugilist can be hit as easily as a novice. Effect- 
ive blows at full distance are generally struck 
with the ieft. The accomplished Boxer, at the 
commencement of a fight, constantly delivers his 
left, and then gets away. There have been bull- 
dog fighters, such as Hudson, Cannon, O’ Neale, 
Hammer Lane, Crawley, and Mason, who used to 
hit left and right, and then rush in to close quar- 
ters. These men had their successes; but they 
could never prevail in unbought fights against 
accomplished Boxers. They never ventured on 
Tom Spring ; and though Ward, a scientific fight- 
er, sold a fight to Hudson, who was a child in his 
hands, the same Ward, when on the square, dis 
posed of Cannon in eleven minutes, and Cannon 
had defeated Hudson twice. Two fatal blows 
struck by Owen Swift were both with the left. 
Young Dutch Sam and Randall could never be 
got at with the right, and Tom Spring but rarely 
Heenan knocked Sayers down thirteen times with 
the left, and once with the right. Sayers lost the 
full use of his right early in the fight, and never 
struck a genuine blow with it. He fought with 
his left only, and in the course of the fight ad- 
ministered many keen hits, and two or three 
blows so tremendous—owing to the dead resist- 
ance offered by the weight and gallantry of his 
heroic opponent—that the very sound of them is 
described as sickening. This light-weight, though 
he was knocked down fourteen times, one arm 
disabled, his face cut all to pieces, and his blood 
running away without intermission through the 
whole fight, did, nevertheless, with his left alone, 
raise a bump on Heenan’s head as large as a 
man’s fist, open his cheek in places, and close 
both his eyes so effectually that, toward the close 
of the fight, he sparred first at the referee, and 
then at one of the seconds, taking them for Say- 
ers; and, after the fight, my informant, who went 
home with him, had to take his leg with both 
hands and guide his foot to the step of the car- 
riage. This was left-handed work, and a small 
man against a big one, as brave as he was big. 

In the mysterious fight between Heenan and 
King, the superiority of Heenan was self-evident. 
Yet he would not play Heenan. He would not 
hit. At last, being taunted a bit, he gave a snarl 
at his commentators, took a spring, and knocked 
his opponent into the air, so that in falling his 
head struck the ground first, and he did not come 
to time, and there the fight ended by the rules of 
the ring. I saw this blow given. It was a left- 
handed blow. 

But I select from my informant’s stores a 
bloodless incident. Harry Broome had a Benefit 
at the Westminster Baths in those days when 
sparring was respectable, and under severe con- 
trol of the Referee. He solicited Jem Ward, who 
held the Champion’s belt from 1826 to 1831, to 
spar for his Benefit. The elderly pugilist con- 
sented ; but on the platform he said, in the hear- 
ing of Mr. Smith, “ Now, Harry, here’s my Nut; 
get at it if you can; but remember I am an old 
man, and don’t take liberties with me here,” put- 
ting his hand on his rising stomach. 

However, the Bénéficiaire could not get at the 
ex-champion’s nut, and did hit him in what Poets 
call the bread-basket. He felt rather sick, and 
asked Mr. Smith for a glass of brandy; when he 
had sipped it, he said, “I came here to oblige 
him, not to show him all I know; but if this is 
the game, I'll hit him once, and he will never 
come again.” 

In the very next round he let out his left, and 
knocked Mr. Broome clean off the stage, over the 
ropes, head-foremost among the people; and he 
did not come again. Now this was with the left 
hand, and a soft glove, such as gentlemen use in 
sparring, not the sanguinary cestus, that has been 
lately invented for public shows. 

I know Mr. Ward, and he remembers the inci- 
dent. Mr. Ward was the best fighter in his day, 
except when wicked people conveyed a hundred- 
pound note into his manly palm. He used till 
lately to keep a public-house, and paint old mas- 
ters. I was once near buying one of him; for the 
main objection to the old masters is removed when 
one knows who painted them. 

My next evidence is a class, and of great au- 
thority ; for, suppose a number of men and wom- 
en who had all their lives studied to perfect one 
limb, would they not be oracles about that limb ? 





and, by the same rule, if there are men and wom 
en who gain their bread and fame by perfecting 
the whole body and all the limbs, surely these 
persons must be infallible as to whether the 
trained and perfect man is right-handed, or left 
handed, or either-handed. 

Now there is such a class, small in numbers, 
but wide in impartiality, for it is of both sexes 
and all nations—THE GYMNASTS, MALE AND FEMALE 

If the right-handed theory is true, it must be 
the interest of the gymnasts to carry it farther 
than any other people. 

Instead of that, they are all more either-handed 
than the world; and, notd bene, the more eminent, 
the more either-handed. 

Gymnasts have two lines—the strong, and the 
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A few combine both; but that is not the 
general practice ; and, at any rate, the distinction 
itself is sound, and useful in argument. 

For many years I have watched both lines of 
business with interest and close observation. In 
the agile and graceful, including the feats upon 
the bar, the Trapeze, the aerial flights, the treble 
somersaults, and the flying catches, I observe an 
evenness of the body, a simultaneous action of 
both limbs, a level extension and equally prehen- 
sile power of both hands, that no positively right- 
handed, nor left-handed, person is capable of. 

In the strong men and women f notice, even in 
repose, a marked and equal development of the 
great femoral sinew above each knee; and im ac- 
tion, when the male or female athlete puts up 


agile. 


the agile, and holds him or her in the air with 
straightened arms, the outburst of muscle seems 
equal in both arms, nor is there any perceptible 
difference in the size of the arms nor their 
strength. 

So far I venture to call myself as a witness, be- 
cause mine are genuine observations of perform- 
ers whose costume reveals the action of every 
muscle, and were made many years before I ever 
thought to use them in any public argument. 
Still my readers are entitled to higher authority, 
and shall have it. 

I will call Farr. 

This gentleman was recommended to me by a 
learned physician as the highest authority in Eu- 
rope, for the reasons that follow. 

It seems he studied Anatomy and Medicine pro, 
fessionally, and obtained his diploma, but pres- 
ently caught sight of a great field in scientific 
gymnastics, and turned his mind zealously that 
way. He knows the whole art, and has done 
both strong and agile business; has lifted him 
self entirely by the little finger of each hand till 
the chin was level with the hand; has walked Ni- 
agara on the rope, etc., ete He has allowed me to 
examine his arms; grand models, with 
a vigorous and equal development of the biceps 
and triceps in each, the triceps especially remark- 
able, and equal in each arm. He is therefore a 
practical, and also a scientific, teacher of g 
tics, and an invaluable witness, as accessible to 
my readers as to myself, and that is my idea of a 
witness. He has been 
two or three conferences and much positive in- 
formation, a part of which I now deliver from my 
notes written at the time. , 

He authorizes me to say that “the lop-hand- 
ed” and “ game-legged habit”—@hese are his own 
terms—are the curse of the youthful gymnast. 
All his pupils come to him infected, and this is 
his order of instruction: 1st. He teaches them to 
fall, so that they may never hurt themselves in 
the least, even in practicing at the low bar, a few 
feet above the suspended carpet. 2d. He sets 
himself to train both arms and legs to equal force 
and suppleness. This is his foundation-stone. At 
this he stays until it is mastered. The supple- 
ness, evenness, and grace of the perfect gymnast 
can never, he assures me, be attained unless the 
limbs have been equalized. Some pupils are 
quick at this equalization, others slow. He has 
had to tie the legs together, to tie the right arm, 
and to stop all exercises for weeks, except with 
the left leg, and left arm. But he never gives in, 
because the succeeding steps of his science would 
be ill applied if he let the pupil go awry at 
starting. 

Farini declares, from experience, that there is 
by nature no difference whatever between the 
right and left limbs of the human body; but the 
well-meaning and misguided females, to whom 
our race is confided in infancy, get hold of it 
when it can be moulded like a lump of clay, and 
easily do it a mischief, which can not be cured 
years afterward without a deal of trouble; be- 
cause the body is now older, less ductile, and 
made stiff and stubborn by a fixed bad habit. 

In short, custom is every thing, teste Farini. 
His pupils come game-legged and lop-armed by 
custom, and by custom he cures them. sy cus 
tom, in his opinion, the whole human race could 
be made as either-handed and even-legged as he 
makes his pupils, if the teaching began in in- 
fancy. 

He tells me that he has been driven—in spite 
of a prejudice he shared with every man—to con- 
clude that the great weakness of women is due 
not so much to Nature, as to their early neglect 
of muscular training, except dancing, in which 
they are not weak. In no other way can he ac- 
count for their endurance in the ball-room, and 
their power and agility in the arena, whenever 
they train. 

He says that, in the agile and graceful business 
of the gymnast, they can make themselves, as a 
rule, superior to the men ; yet in those rarer cases 
where they train for the strong, they acquire great 
strength. I confine myself to examples of this, 
that also exemplify either-handedness. 

Nathalie, a French gymnast, and not a woman 
of extraordinary build, can take two fifty-six pound 
weights from the ground, one in each hand, and 
put them slowly above her head. Farini explains 
to me that putting up an agile gymnast is mers 
child’s play, compared with this, because, in deal 
ing with the 


they are 





good enough to give me 


live object, the strong stoops, tl 
agile springs, and the strong arms are at an angl 


of forty-five before the weight tells 





1e arms 
d up three 
times the dead-weight they can put up. 

Nathalie can d which consists in 
putting the hands into two rings lowered by ropes 


as they near the perpendicular can hx 





“ the « ross,” 


and then raising the body, then extending both 
arms, and so sustaining the body by the horizon- 
tal arms. A few gymnasts can do “the one-arm 
horizontal planche.” This is effected by extend 
ing the body from the bar, supported only by one 
hand grasping the bar with the knuckles down- 
ward. But Nathalie can dothis with either hand, 
and then put the other hand behind her and take 
the bar with it and hold the body horizontal by 
that hand. Farini does not know a male athlete 
who can do this; yet it is not knack; it is com- 
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plete either-handedness coupled 
strength 
Nathalie has a sister 


ith o 
with gigantic 


who goes up the slack 
rope. Farini saw her pitted against twenty sail. 
ors. The sailors had a slack r pe; she had an 
other. The sailors had their choice of the ropes 
A sailor went up as far as he could; the gymnast 
went as high on her rope at the same time. Sail. 
Another Sail. 


, and so on She wore 


or came down tired, the lady fresh 
or went up, the lady ditt 
out the whole twenty 
gate of feet his 
Rome. 


having gone up an aggre. 
ver than St. Peter’s Church at 


This feat is duc com. 


ylete either-handedness, and the athlete’s power 





to great strength 


t 
0 pinching a rope with the sinews of the lower 
limbs 

To these ¢ xample s of custom (for training is 
only custom), I beg to add that I have three times 
seen Madame Senys 





i—a grand Anglo-Saxon whose 
name is Haynes—do the ordinary business of the 
Trapeze—though she can not weigh less than thir- 
teen stone—and then come down the rope head- 
foremost, twist one leg round it, hang down by 
that leg, put a mouth-piece, with three leathern 
straps attached, into her mouth, and, in that posi- 
tion, head downward, and hanging by one leg, 
hold three great hulking fellows dangling in the 
air for ever so long—by her teeth. Gazing on 
which, I did bethink me of a sentence by /e petit 
Dumas. It begins, “La femme est un étre gi 
faible—” I forget how it ends. 

ZazeL.—This young lady is not another au- 
thority, being a pupil cf Farini’s, but she is a good 
example. She shows at present only three feats 
in public, but is a rising gymnast, and very en- 
thusiastic. I have conversed with her on this 
topic. She tells me she soon got rid of the right- 
handed and right-legged mania under Farini’s 
teaching, and is equally mistress of both limbs, 
including the feet. 

I asked her te double her little fists for me. 
The innocent soul consented, with a bright laugh, 
and this action revealed two biceps muscles as 
sharply defined as swans’ 


in size 





eggs, and exactly equal 
Admitted to rehearsals, I saw this lady 
go through many exercises not yet exhibited ; and 
her various movements were an example of that 
rare and supple grace which Farini despairs of, 
unless the limbs have been equalized early in the 
training 

And what does it allcome to? This scientific 
teacher does not make monsters ; he cures them; 
he gradually restores the young to Nature, if they 
do not come to him too stereotyped in inequality. 
Every young cat in England, and monkey in Cey- 
lon, is as even-limbed, supple, and graceful as Le- 
otard, Lulu, or Zazel. 

The next witnesses are cricketers. This game 
offers some encouragement to the tardy cure of 
the lop mania; and consequently every modern 
cricketer can stop or catch a ball with either 
hand, and a few struggle back to Nature alto- 
gether. Mycroft—J.C. Shaw—H. N. Powys, Esq. 
—W ootton—Morley—D. Buchanan, Esq.—E. Rut- 
ter, Esq.—are all not “coming men,” but “ come.” 
They bowl left-handed and bat right, or vice versd. 
In a word, they are either-handed. The above 
facts are given me by Mr. Otteway. 

Mr. Pickering, I hear, could throw with either 
hand in his day. In 1861, teste the Rev. Henry 
St. John Reade, Mr. Morris, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, bowled well with either hand; and in 
1860-63, Oxford boasted two brothers, Gillett, 
who could both use their limbs naturally. The 
younger could throw a ball a hundred yards with 
the right, and ninety with the left. 














The feat is so superlative, that I can not helo 
asking Mr. Gillett, if he is in England, to let us 
know how many years old he was before he train- 
ed the left. I have no means of divining his 
reply; but it must be invaluable; for here the 
question whether we are lop-handed by Nature, 
or Mal; 


to eith 





ractice, is pinned, and no evasion possible 
ide. If he practiced throwing with both 
arms from his childhood, his right arm was by 
Nature superior ten per cent. If his right arm 
had fifteen years’ start, the facts are like a voice 
from Heaven to prove the equality by Nature of 
both arms, and the power of early custom, and 
its limits, if resisted at puberty 

There was lately a very skillful surgeon who 
could operate with either hand. Mr. Wakley, I 
am assured, saved a life by a left-handed opera- 
tion. in Paris, young surgeons practice both 
hands. Dr. Quain has given me a piece of ex- 
cellent writing done by a gentleman with his left 
hand, whose right hand is disabled. Dr. Quain 
assures me it is better writing than the gentle- 
man ever wrote with his right, and was acquired 
in a twentieth part of the time. Netherclift, the 
expert, deposes to me that Lord Nelson wrote a 
bad hand with his right, lost that hand, and soon 
wrote a good hand with his left. More remarka- 
ble still, a correspondent, by way of comment on 





my first letter, has sent me specimens with each 
hand, both superior writing 

Mr. Burns, property-master at the Olympic The- 
atre, and a very skillful carpenter, can use ham- 
mer, chisel, or gouge with either hand, and carve 
wood with either, even in delicate work 





Messrs. Telbin and Craven, scene tinters, can 





e Henri- 


painters, 





n, page 20. 

All the best steam-loom weavers can sit between 
two power looms, watch, stop, re pair threads, etc . 
right and left, and are paid accordingly 

All the fast type-writers, principally women, are 
either-handed, and by that means alone can print 
one hundred words a minute, and make a good 
livelihood, teste Dr. Hamilton, of Gloucester Ter- 
race, who has kindly aided me in these researches 

Ask a gentleman who is driving four-in-hand to 
shift the reins from his left hand into his right. 
The man feels impotent directly. Whyso? He 
has only shifted the difficulty to the hand they 
pretend is always the stronger. There is no stron- 
ger hand: the potent hand, right or left, is t 
customary hand, and custom is omnipotent. Ii 
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is the same with the legs: in going up a lad- 
der, no man cares whether he begins with the 
right or the left. In getting over a stile, no man 
cares whether he throws the right leg across it 
or the left. But combine these two simple ac- 
tions—cross a horse: you put the left foot up into 
a stirrup and throw the right leg over an equine 
stile: it is customary, and easy. Now go on the 
horse’s other side and reverse those simple ac- 
tions. Straightway you are paralyzed with im- 
potence, real or imaginary. You would rather 
climb the beast by the crupper. Yet practice 
both ways, and they are equally easy. 

One more vein of evidence. Custom overpowers 
nature in the individual ; but generally it can do 
more ; it can pervert or improve the race. Nature 
js not unreasonably stiff in any thing. She will 
let you breed lean race-horses, with small heads, 
straight necks, and round bones; or fat bullocks, 
with short horns, long horns, or no horns. She 
has even let uneasy-minded men breed calves big- 
ger and bigger in the buttock, till the calves kill- 
ed the cow at their birth. She lets remorseless 
cotton lords at Manchester breed little abortions 
of women, four feet high, in their hot-houses, by 
the thousand ; and, not to multiply examples, let 
the reader of these letters study the invaluable 
researches of Dr. Darwin into inherited habit. 
Yet, though so easy and yielding upon the whole, 
there is generally some point at which Nature calls 
a halt, to protect the species. Then she stands 
firm as a rock ; still lets individuals pervert them- 
selves, yet defies them to pervert their race. 

Examples Twelve centuries of Mohammedans 
have not succeeded in creating a single Moham- 
medan child, and never will. Three thousand 
years of idiotic Chinese mothers have not created 
a single female child without a rational foot, and 
never will. l 





Eight hundred years of European and 
American women, with their floating ribs petrified 
and their vitals jammed, have not created a single 
female child with petrified ribs and jammed vitals. 
And six thousand years of lop-armed, lop-legged 
savages, some ba rbarous, some civ ilized, have not 
created a single lop-legged, lop-armed child, and 
never will. Every child is even and either hand- 
ed till some grown fc ol interferes and mutilates it. 

I have a friend who dissects on a large scale. 
He has dissected one left-handed man, and many 
right-handed, and, out of curiosity, examined, 
though not dissected, their children. 

He reports to me, in the bad right-handed 
cases, the right shoulder enlarged, and part of 
the arm, the muscles of the breast perverted from 
their symmetry and beauty; and similar phe 
nomena, but much less marked, and of course 
transposed, in the left-handed man. 

The young children of both as straight and 
even as an arrow. 

Here then are Custom and Nature at War. As 
regards individuals, Custom tramples on Nature. 
As regards the race, Nature tramples on Custom, 
and awaits the dawn of reason. And it is well 
for mankind Nature can show this benevolent 
obstinacy, or the lop-handed theory would long 
ago have deformed mankind ; we should be creat- 
ures with the trunk and head standing at an angle 
of forty-five degrees from the body, the right arm 
as big as a leg, and the left a shrivelled sapling. 

As to the individual, consider that the particu- 
lar evidence I have given to prove both hands 
are by Nature equal, but slaves of Custom, accords 
with the general observation of wise men that 
custom is omnipotent. Now wherever, in a par- 
ticular subject, you can appeal to a general posi- 
tion that bears universal application, that is very 
strong; it is like citing an impartial judge. 

The seven wise men of Greece each staked his 
reputation on a short saying. One of these dicta 
Was, peAéTn ToTay—* Custom is every thing.” One 
of our wisest proverbs runs thus: “ Custom is see- 
ond nature.” That proverb fits this matter like 
a glove. 

Then consider what very peculiar advantages 
mighty custom has over nature in this one thing. 
When the conflict begins between Nature and Cus- 
tom, the representative of Nature, and Primeval 
Man, is a poor little helpless child as soft as pot- 
ters’ clay; the engine of Custom is a full-grown 
woman, six times the size of the child, ten times 
its age—loving, vigilant, very adroit, very fond of 
interfering, wrong-headed, and crammed that the 
child will be ruined for life, if it ever uses its left 
hand. 

The woman’s superior strength, and cunning, 
her unremitting vigilance, and unbending will, give 
the child no chance whatever. The poor little Pri- 
meval stretches out the nearest hand for a toy; 
the woman puts back the nearest hand; and until 
the child will defy nature, and stretch the right 
hand across the body, it does not get the coveted 
toy. Mother and Nurse pursue this game with a 
tyranny that is never off its guard, and they cast 
their victims in tradition’s mould, not knowing 
what they are doing, nor why they are doing it, 
any more than the Northumbrian peasants, who 
light bonfires and go jumping through them one 
evening in the year, know that they are going 
through the fire to Baal—the foulest of all hea- 
then superstitions, wickeder, but not older, sillier, 
nor more Pagan, than the suppression of the left 
hand. 

Alas! this ductile period never can return to 
the youthful victim. The work of the Paynim 
nurse is easy, of the wise but tardy instructor is 
hard. Whilst he is the slave of the women, the 
child is like the liquid metal of the printers; they 
pour him into the Pagan mould, and he is stere- 
otyped. Years afterward, when wisdom dawns, 
the metal is cold and hard, and has to be labori- 
ously improved with chisel and file, not poured, 
like wax, into a time-honored mould, 


In my next and last letter—a short one—I 
shall expose the superior power and dignity of 
the right hand—another fabie opposed to science 
and to Christianity. The root of that imposing 


frnit grew in the very dunchill of the savage 
This part of my subject is entirely new; 


mind. 
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the rest has been often fingered, though never 
grasped. 

And as a certain intellectual character, who is 
best described as the Anatomica Ass, has been 
stirred up by these letters, and has repeated his 
chimeras with that needless incivility which en- 
livens most asses when they try to reason, I will 
give him time to tell the public, if he can, in 
what part of the brain or bowels of an infant 
Anatomy can find the superior power and the su- 
perior dignity of the left hand. It is no use 
nibbling one corner of a great subject, and fan- 
eying one has digested the whole. The lop- 
handed mania can never be understood by young 
pedants whose minds run in a tunnel; a man 
must mount Observation Hill, and take a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole thing. 

“Wo CAN'T SURVEY CAN'T COMPREHEND.” 





OF FIDDLERS. 


Tue popularity of the fiddle, its presence at 
merry-makings, and the aid it furnished to the 
pleasure of the public, excited the indignation 
of the English Puritans. In due time the fiddler 
shared the fate of the player, and was silenced 
and proscribed. An ordinance passed in 1658 
contained the following clause: “ And be it fur- 
ther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if 
any person or persons commonly called fiddlers 
or minstrels shall, at any time after the said 
first day of July, be taken playing, fiddling, and 
making music in any inn, ale-house, or tavern, 
or shall be taken proffering themselves, or desir- 
ing or entreating any person or persons to hear 
them play or make music in any of the places 
aforesaid, that every such person and persons so 
taken shall be judged, and are hereby adjudged 
and declared to be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars, and shall be proceeded against and pun- 
ished as rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars 
within the said statute ; any law, statute, or usage 
to the contrary hereof in any wise notwithstand- 
ing.” Roundhead prejudices are confessed in 
the invectives of Hudibras against Crowdero and 
his profession, and reference is made to the or- 
dinance against fiddling in the lines: 





“He and that engine of vile noise, 
On which illegally he plays, 
Shall dictum factum both be bronght 
To condign punishment as they ouglt,” etc. 

But no ordinance or act of Parliament could 
abolish music or wholly suppress the fiddlers. 
They led proscribed lives, but still they lived. 
The theatres were closed against them; they 
might no longer occupy the music-room or the 
balcony above the stage, and provide harmonious 
accompaniments to the more important transac- 
tions of the drama. Nor could they now appear 
in the palaces or mansions of the great upon the 
occasion of balls, banquets, or other festivals. 
They had fallen upon sad, strait-laced, psalm- 
singing times. They could only play in a furtive, 
subdued way, in whispers, as it were. They hid 
their instruments under their ragged cloaks, and 
haunted the tavern doors, or peered in at the low 
windows of inns, not only because of the gratify- 
ing odors of mulled wine and cooked meats, or in 
envy of the warmth of the chimney-corners, but 
in quest of a merry gentleman or two who might 
care for a tune by way of adding relish to their 
supper. “ Will you have any music, gentlemen ?” 
humbly asked the poor fiddlers, sliding into the 
warm room and the hopeful presence of the mer- 
ry gentlemen. They crept about in pairs, we are 
told, and were glad to accept the humblest dole 
in payment for their strains. But oftentimes 
these mendicant artists met with very insulting 
rebuffs from those who were disinclined to listen, 
or without music in themselves, “nor moved by 
concord of sweet sounds.” 

Sometimes the habit of leading this wandering 
existence developed a taste for it, or the musi- 
cians could not or would not rise again to the po- 
sition from which they had fallen, and continued 
therefore to be vagrants long after the necessity 
for vagrancy had completely passed away. It is 
told of Thomas Eccles, a member of a family 
famed for their musical gifts during the seven 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (John Eccles set 
to music, among other works, Congreve’s “ Ode 
to St. Cecilia,” and his mask, “ The Judgment of 
Paris”), that he passed his whole life as a mendi- 
cant or street musician. One who knew him, and 
was, on the authority of Sir John Hawkins, “a 
good judge of music,” relates: “It was about the 
month of November, in the year 1735, that I 
with some friends were met to spend the even at 
a tavern in the City, when this man [Thomas Ec- 
cles}, in a mean but decent garb, was introduced 
to us by the waiter. Immediately upon opening 
the door I heard the twang of one of his strings 
from under his coat, which was accompanied 
with the question: ‘Gentlemen, will you please 
to hear any music?’ Our curiosity and the mod- 
esty of the man’s deportment inclined us to say 
Yes ; and music he gave us, such as I had never 
heard before, nor shall again under the same cir- 
cumstances. With as fine and delicate a hand as 
I ever heard, he played the whole fifth and ninth 
solo of Corelli, two songs of Mr. Handel, ‘ Del 
minnaciar’ in Otho, and ‘Spero si mio caro bene’ 
in Admetus ; in short, his performance was such 
as would command the attention of the nicest 
ear, and left us, his auditors, much at a loss to 
guess what it was that constrained him to seek 
his living in a way so disreputable. He made no 
secret of his name. He said he was the youn 
gest of three brothers, and that Henry, the middle 
pone, had been his master, and was then in the 

service of the King of France.” Inquiry con- 
cerning Thomas Eccles led to the discovery that 
he was idle, dissolute, and addicted to drinking 
He lived in Butcher Row, near Temple Bar, and 
was well known to the musicians of his time, 
who thought themselves disgraced by his pro- 
ceedings. It seems that this state of musical 





mendicancy was commonly known as “ going 
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a-busking.” One of the “Leges Conviviales” 
drawn up by Ben Jonson, and inscribed in gold 
letters in the Apollo Room of the Devil Tavern, 
forbade the admission of such persons as fiddlers 
into the assembly. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Proressor Lerpy has been engaged, in con 
nection with Dr. Haypen’s expeditions di 
the past season, in exploring the region ab 
Fort Bridger, the Uintah Mountains, and the Salt 
Lake Basin, with special reference to the occur 
rence there of rhizopods. These, which consti 
tute the lowest and simplest forms of animal 
life, have been for several years the special ob- 
ject of Professor Lerpy’s attention, and his ex- 
tensive manuscripts, with many colored draw- 
ings, will probably be published before long. 











An improved anesthetic process is announced 
by Professor Nussbaum, of Munich, the result 
being insensibility to pain without total aboli- 
tion of consciousness. For this purpose a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine is administered, 
and followed immediately by the inhalation of 
chloroform. About five minutes of inhalation 
is sufficient to begin with; but should it be 
deemed necessary, this must be renewed. It is 
claimed that this application, while involving a 
complete annihilation of pain, produces no sub- 
sequent bad effect. 





With the new year the Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club of Cambridge, Massachu 
setts—a quarterly journal of ornithology, and 
now in its third volume—appears with an in 
creased number of pages, and maintains its high 
reputation, ranking well as it does with the 
London Jbis, the German Journal fiir Ornitholo- 
ie, and other corresponding journals abroad 

he more important communications are from 
Dr. Coves, Mr. Hensnaw, Mr. ALLEN, etc. 





According to Captain Feripen, the zoologist 
of the British arctic expedition, the mest north- 
ern indications ever found of man were met with 
about six miles south of the 82d parallel. These 
consisted of a large wooden sledge, a stone lamp, 
and a snow-scraper made out of a walrus took 
Other traces were occasionally met with south 
of this. How much farther north the Esqui 
maux have ever passed, it is, of course, impossi- 
ble to say 

As might be expected, the localities of some 
of the animals collected on the expedition were 
farther north than ever obtained before, one 
crustacean in particular, the Anonyz nugaz, hav- 
ing been dredged at a depth of seventy-two futh- 
oms in latitude 83° 19. 

The total number of species of crustaceans 
collected was thirty-three. 





The statement will perhaps be received with 
incredulity by some om readers, that the en- 
tire mass of blood in the body of a frog having 
been withdrawn, and replaced by a solution of 
common salt, the animal will live for several 
days. Of this, however, we are assured, as the 
result of several recent experiments. 





It is said that after the immersion of hard or 
vulcanized rubber in nitro-benzole for a period 
of several weeks, it assumes a flexible, leathery 
consistency—a fact that promises to be of some 
importance in the arts. 





An experiment proposed a few vears ago by 
the Russian government is about to be carried 
out in regard to the establishment of a colony 
on Nova Zembla, six Russian sailing vessels hav- 
ing proceeded during the past autumn to those 
islands with the necessary building materials 
for the construction of six houses. These are 
to be occupied by six Samoyed families, who 
will constitute the first colonial residents. A 
special object of the colony is to maintain a per- 
manent commercial communication with the 
mouths of the Yenisei and Obi rivers, and at the 
aame time to answer as 4 place of exile of polit 
ical criminals. 





The test experiments in connection with the 
making of the submarine tunnel between France 
and England have been prosecuted with great 
vigor. A shaft has been sunk to a depth of 333 
feet, and the experimental gallery has been com 
menced. This will be continued for three-fourths 
of a mile under the sea, and then, if no obstacle 
is met with, the work will be continued without 
further delay. 





Professor Marsu has found a fossil fish of the 
genus Ceratodus in the Jurassic strata of Colo 
rado, this being the first mesozoic species ob 
tained in America. Much interest attaches to 
this genus of fossil fishes from the fact that it 
is still found living in Northern Australia and 
Queensland. 





Dr. Haypen believes that his parties have 
fixed the position of the ancient outlet of the 
reat lake that once filled the Salt Lake basin 
‘his appears to have formerly drained into the 
Columbia River; and the lowest pass between 
the great basin and the drainage of the river is 
continued directly south at the head of Marsh 
Creek, and so low is it that one marsh connects 
two streams, one flowing to the Bear River and 
the Great Lake, and the other to the Portneuf 
and Snake rivers of the Columbia. This gener 
alization was actually made several years ago, 
but only fully established during the past season 





Collectors of fossils will be pleased to learn 


Honeoye Falis, New York, a few drops of kero 
sene oil applied to an imbedded specimen will 
generally, or at least frequently, loosen it so 
that when the matrix is broken the fossil will 
come out entire. 





The twelfth report of the Fish Commissioners 
of Connecticut, for the year 1877, gives an ac 
count of the distribution of fish in the State 
during the year. Their labors were confined 
principally to the distribution of land-locked 
salmon, nothing having been done with the Cal 
ifornia and Atlantic species. Attention is called 
to the fact of the great amount of illegal and im- 





proper fishing in the Connecticut River and the 
waters on the adjacent coast, which almost if 


not entirely nullify the efforts made by the 
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Commissioners for the artif pr gat of 

salmon and shad. They point out that unless 

the Leg r ts at y t ns 

nd f means of f ement 

that river must very soon lapse into its original 
state of depl 
. : 

It is deepest Artesian well in th 
world ny t d at Pesth. and 
which ad h of eet 
The t Ps ply f 
warm w f t t estal hmerts 
nd ths, a ’ i of 161° F 
has ady tt ed, | | it I 
tinne the t i t v ! 7TR° F 
About 175,000 fw wat ul it 
da t height ‘ twf feet. This 
“ not y supply a 1! wants of tl city, 
but mvert Lhe surroundiug reg il troy 
ical gardet 

Many ingenious mechar levices have been 
applied in connection with this boring, for the 
purpose of pu ng out broken tubes. et as well 
as for utilizing the water r¢ ed from the well 
as a motive power in driving the tools at a very 
rapid rate of speed 

The publication of an in portant and useful 
aid to the scientific investigator and is 
contemplated by the library of Harvard ¢ ege, 
should suff nt er iragement be 1 ved 
This consists of a catalogue f the t sac- 
tions of societies aud eps \ 6 1 ting 
to every branch of physical and natural science 
in all parts of the w j the 
names of towns in which they are pu ed 
the names of the towns t mselves f wit . 

my tu 
alphabetical order under their respective in- 
tries, and cross references ven when desir ‘ 


The book will be prit ted in octav nd oceu 





py about 300 pages, and be furnished at a sut 
scription of four dollars a copy. The work will 
be undertaken as soon as 250 copies are sub- 


scribed for 
rhe only work of this character at present in 


existence is that _ ale many years ago by 
the Smithsonian Institutio ind now out of 
print and much behind tl 5 

The American Naturalist, which has been pub- 


lished at Salem and Boston for eleven years, and 
which has rendered s0 much service te natural 





science in the United States, chanwes its address 
with the year 1878, and w é maintaining its 
original form and plan, will be published in Phil 
adelphia, Professor Cope having obtained an in 
terest in it, and his name appearing as co-editor 
with Dr. Packarp. In addition to the usual 
series of original articles, the Jat ry number 


contains notices of natural history publications, 
records of proc cedings of scientific societic 6, etc 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur man who comes to the dép4t two minutes be- 
hind time, and sees the railroad train sacudding out at 
the other end, derives no satisfaction from the prov- 
erb, “ Better late than never 

<= " 

A facetious old gentleman, who thought hie two 
sons consumed too much time in hunting and shoot- 
ing, styled them Nimrod and Ramrod. 

-_ 

A young lawyer, who had been “ admitted” about a 
year, was asked by a friend, “ How do you like your 
new profession?” The reply was accompanied by a 
brief sigh to suit the occasion : “‘ My profession is much 
better than my practice.” 

_ 

“ Never be critical upon the ladies,” was the maxim 
of an old Irish peer, remarkable fcr his homage to the 
sex: “the only way in the world that a tr gentle- 
man ever will attempt to look at the faults of a pretty 
woman is to shut his eyes.” 








that, according to Mr. Wiiu1AM M. Locke, off | 


oe 
An Iowa man thinks there must be something wrong 
in modern fashion when bis wife wears six-button 


kids, while he fastens his suspenders with a tenpeuny 
nail and ties his boots with a skewer. 
- 


A painter had the following announcement displayed 





























| On the front of his house: “The Acme of Stenci 
| A “learned Thet in the same line ir . ning 
street, in order to outdo the “old origir ater er, 
thus set forth his pretensions: “ St g in all its 
branches performed in the very heigt acme 
— 

A critic, in speaking of a young actor who holds the 
leading part in a new comedy, sa that the author 
“*has frozen him into a pink de Isnese é & Trasp- 

| berry ice, and that no woman under twent n look 
} at him without an irresistibie desire to stick a spoon 
into him, 
-_— 

Personalities are sometimes severe A gentleman 
said to a surgeon, “ My daug ® very she some- 
times falls in a ewoon, and t af } re with- 
out understanding Phe surges re} Ww she 
is not as ill as I feared, for I have act known ¢ 
in which people were so afflicted that they remain 
al) their lives without understanding 

— 

“ A vacuum would be the best place for a fellow to 
fall into, wouldn't it, B for then, you know, he 
wouldn't fall againet any thir “yy would, 
though,” stoutly answered B “ he would fall against 
his inclination.’ 

_ 

You can get a very go« ea of “ nataral selection” 
in its practical workings t ving a celery glass aft- 
er it has been once ar t t 

— 
Davie. “I think, Sandy, we t just hae anither 
| oft 
Sanpr. “ Oh yes, I think we should; but you paid 
| the last, and I hae nae mor 
| Davis. “ Then, Sandy, I think we hae had plenty 
oe 
In the lobby of an inn at the head of Loch Suinart 
| the following inscriptior ted the w t 
| conepicuons letters: “ N p Will get credit for 
| whiskey in this house but those that pay mor lown 
| The Rev. Mr. G——., of Stirling, remarked t ne of 
| Ste heasero that Be Sas | ard he was a t to be mar- 
ried for the third time. Ther nd ¢ man add- 
ed: “ The aa John, vo e get witl 
y ® as " “ get 
rich by th ‘ “"D Ss responded 
| John, “ what w bringin’ the n, and puttin’ them 
| out, there's nae muckle t y” them 
_ 
| “Gentlemen of the jur said a lawyer in the court- 
house, “at the moment the 1 eman says he saw us 
in f of t house which was burgiat ely enter- 
| ed, I will prove that we were locked up drunk in the 
station-house.” 
— 
| A boy in a Sunday-schoo!l propos a question to be 
| anewered the Sunday followir y mal ttera 
| does the Bible contair The answer waa three 1 
| jones five hundred gnd thirty thousand thr hur 1 
and thirty-thre The super tendent says to James, 
Bi- right?” “No, Sir,” was the prompt reply 


“Will you please tell us how many there are, then a 
“ Twenty-elx, Sir.” 
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MISSISSIPPI JETTIES.—From SKETCHES 
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7 is 
SOMEBODY'S MOTHER 
wae old and 1 
~ t was Ww 1 8 v, 
\ in's slow 
stood xs , i long, 
r, al 
( I s who pass 
ho j . 
led ance of anxious eyé* 
he street, with hter and shout, 
n fr “aom ot BA 1 let out, 
( the b ke a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the sn¢ piled whi and deep 
Past the woman s d and gray 
Hastened tt childr en oF ir way, 
Nor offered a helping hand to ber. 
So meek, 80 tl ifraid to stir 
Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Sh crowd her down in the slippery street. 





A* last came one of the merry troop— 

































































I gayest iadd all the g P; 
H anaed bes and whispered low 
I p you across, if you wish to go.” 
Her aged an is strong young arm 
s | ‘ i so, wit hurt or harm, 
H ! ng long, 
I 4 ~ ‘0 Ww n and strong 
hia f nds he went 
His y und well content. 
She’s so bh er, | you know, 
For she's poor | slew; 
And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To helt the you understand, 
If ever she’s poor and <¢ if and 
W é wn dear boy is far away 
And ymebody’s mother” bowe her head 
I er home that 1 and the r she said 
Was, “‘God, be kind to the noble 
Who is somebody's son and pride and joy!” 
THE MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 
T em of 1 ita ing a relia! 2 prope 
of the e nav 
i ssels is at last 
l 1s ssf i i nuity and 
pe verance ( tain James B. Eaps. The 
‘ acter of the soil at the mouth of this river 
] e@ past le it alt st impossible to pre 
S A passag Any gth of time for | 
s. Large sums have been appropriated by 
t g t for dredging purposes, and one 
‘ ats prov i with heavy drags have 
| onstantly t the sand which 
f 3 the bed lefied ali attempts 
ffect its per al from the neigh 
1 of the Captair Eavs be- 
3 giory of living last surmounted the 
diff t and provided a vans by which the 
Mississi shali always iintain its place is a 
< mercial ri Like all great public bene- 
f s,h Seep « id to contend with great opposi- 
id if it had not been for his indefatiga 
persev 1 supreme faith in his own plans, 
tl I now brought to successful accom- 
T nm it never hav peen ul lertaken, 80 
-* the to of persons of 
It was in 1874 that Captain Eaps first made 
pr sitions to the government for confining the 
waters M ssissippi between jetties or arti 
ficial t t lithe natural arm of 
what } wn 1e South Pass, and across the 
I at isly with the pro- 
posal he opposition, Ex- 
perts ito unsuccessful works 
f » mouth of the Rhone 
a ‘ nd asserted that the 
I re col ial add 
t gin to form at once 
evor 
I iny of the arguments thus spe 
< ’ Captain Eaps put un ¢ 1 to the 
contre y by offering to undertake the first part 
of the work in question oot ores ense. The 
gove t should not be asked to furnish any 
D s until eins: by tl 
vn agents that the enterprise under way was 
I y » & Most satisiactory con- 
\ ff fr this kind be most unprecedent- 
¢ iistory of government works, the req 
act was speedily passed by Congress, that 
body being protected by the gener« sity 
man from all possibility of losing money 
he undertaking fail to accomplish its pur 
Arrangements for investigating the preci 
< of t ft ri were speedily 
| A rey January, 1875, of official 
at of the South Pass, which 
€ Se ted t point wh re Captain 
E experiment BB made showed a 
t of s feet ater m the bar 
\\ t Jet Lor ‘ I itions, the 
f lertak W t fa por 
f the waters that ma é t the 
Gulf way of the Southwest Pa A three 
I { the ent flood i V hroug! 
| t The mall east« t. | ' 
is Pa Outre, still further reduced the | 
A f piling was proj partially across 
t Pass at the point where the wa 
t ed themselves from 
t I | the flood running 
t the I tronger umn 
cutting ‘ By w necessary ac 
lations for officers and ployés, engi- 
I buildings, boarding-houses arves, etc., 
tel upon piles at the extreme end of 
t sl banks of the South Pass. Among 
tl ! 4 an attracti little hotel, 4 
s h of wi i figures prominently among the 
group of drawings on the preceding page. 
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settlement was named Port Eads. In extending | 
the banks into deep water advantags 
of the well-known fact that deposits of sediment | 
rrent of a 
, therefore, 


, held 


was taken 
form wher «ver the cu stream is 
in the be 
in place by layers of stone 


arrest 


wert rinning 





Through tt 


1ese che water passed, leaving behind | 

a deposit of earthy matter, which in time formed } 

natural banks for the protection of the channel 
The first step in building the jetties was to 


bring to Port Eads large quantities of willow 
wands, which grow in profusion at a point a few 


miles to the north, called the “Jump.” These 


were rapidly woven into “ mattresses,” the largest, 
those intended for the lowest tier, having an area 


of twenty-five feet by seventy-five feet. They are 
about twelve inches thick, and are held in shape 
by cross-pieces of pine placed on each side, hick- 
ory pins being used at the joints. When a num- 
ber of mattresses had been completed, they were 
launched, and towed to their proper positions 
alongside of the piling. The work of sinking 
them was then accomplished by means of large 
This operation was re- 
peated until six layers were laid one upon anoth- 
er. The whole was then finished by a top dress 
ing of stone 

Without a complete covering of earth and stone 
Captain Eaps’s work would have been of the most 
ephemeral character, for the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico are infested with the teredo, or ship- 
worm. This miserable insect lives by boring into 
and destroying all wooden objects that come with- 
in its reach. The perforations of the teredo are 
made in the direction of the grain of the timber, 
except when a knot is met with or the shell of a 
brother insect. In both cases the worm bends 
its course, gracefully accommodating itself to cir- 
cumstances. The aperture by which the teredo 
enters is small, and it grows within the cavity 
which it bores. Two small valves form a true 
bivalve shell, while a calcareous tube incloses the 
worm-shaped body of the insect. Its growth is 
very rapid, and the ravages it works are often 
terrible. Ships, piles, and all submarine wood- 
work allowed to remain unprotected are destroy- 
ed by it. A piece of deal has been found com- 
pletely riddled by ship-worms after being under 
than two months. While building 
the jetties, Captain Browy, one of the inspectors, 
caused to be broken by the pull of a tug-boat one 
of the piles of the east jetty head (a round pine 
about one foot in diameter, which had been 
in place than two years), the fracture oc- 
curring about eight feet below low-water line, and 
not far from the bottom. At this point the tere- 
do had penetrated so as to leave but five or six 
inches of sound central core, external to which 
the worms, large size, had eaten away 
much of the substance. This fact confirms what 
had been inferred by Captain Brown, that sea- 
ward of Station 100, on the east jetty, all timber 
five feet below low water, not buried in the bot- 
tom or surrounded by deposited sediment, will 
ultimately be consumed by worms. But this fact 
does not imply that the foundation mattresses, 
well | 1 in the sand, wil! not remain sound; 


masses of broken stone. 


less 


water 


1 
Stick 


more 


some of 


yuried ; 

‘ither that those which in the body of the jet- 
ties are well packed around with sediment will 
not equally remain so. 

Several surveys have been made of the jetties; 
but the earliest, conducted while the works were 
still comparatively incomplete, satisfied the com- 
missioners appointed by the government that 
Captain Eaps was fully entitled to re-imbursement 
for his tremendous outlay. From the latest re- 


port, made by Messrs. Barnarp and Wriant, of 
the United States Engineers, dated January 5, 
1878, we learn that the enterprise, so doubtfully 


looked upon by many in the beginning, must now 
be considered a most brilliant success. The nav- 
igation of the Mississippi is no longer impeded 
at its mouth. There is now a channel nowhere 
less than 200 feet wide and twenty-two feet deep, 
from the South Pass between the jetties to the 
deep water of the Gulf of Mexico. The width 
between the twenty-two-foot curves varies from 
200 feet to more than 500 feet. At the head of 
the pass a channel 264 feet wide and twenty-two 
feet deep exists, and a practicable channel twen- 
ty-three feet deep was also found. 

Captain Eaps’s triumph is complete. He has 
successfullly accomplished an enterprise regard- 
ed by his scientific brethren as impossible. Again 
we have an instance of the acuteness of one man 
opposed to the combined wisdom of the school to 
which he belongs. The complete success of his 
work and the errors of his opponents are finally 
demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt. 
The following graceful acknowledgment of his 
superior wisdom is embodied in the report from 
which we have already quoted: “If we look at 
the actual facts presented by the prosecution of 
this work, we find that while two and a half 
years ago there a bar at the mouth of the 
South Pass, two miles in extent, measured 
from twenty-two feet of water inside to the same 
depth outside, over about half a mile of which 
there was eight feet of water, a wide and deep 
chant = exists; and a result inferior in physical 
magnitude, but of no less importance, 
uttained at the head of the pass. Thi 
so exclusively due to the jetties and 
works that the auxiliary aid of app 

v dredging machine 
ficant About 2,5 


was 


over 


has been 
s result is 
auxiliary 
if in 
is utterly in 


llances, 


00.000 ¢ feet of ma- 
al re excavated by the current, against 
2 000 hy dredeoing ” 
y areaging 
As in the case of many of the greatest scien- 


tific achievements, that which was pronounced 
le has accomplished through the 


impossible been 
wisdom and energy of a single individual. 


Tue Celebrated Beatty Pianos and Organs have at 
tained a world-wide reputation, from the unswerving 
fidelity of Mr. Bearry to the interests of the music- 
loving populace. Honeaty, fair dealing, perfection of 
manufacture, and low prices have placed him in a 
most enviahle position.—[Com.] 
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Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
cure a cough in one-half the time necessary to 
cure it with any other medicine; and it does it, 
not by drving it up, but |} removin the cause 
subduing the irritation, and healing the affected 
parts. Sold by druggists.—| ¢ | 


Sccn names as Dr. O. W. Houwes. WasHIncron 
Irvine, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne 
testimony to the efficacy of Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy, which is for sale by druggists. | ¢ om | 
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case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





tern, that retails at +. 50 per set and 
$6.00 worth of useful and v aluable s 


Butter-Knife we will engrave, if desired, 
ordered to you by post or express 


The Si verware 
r fails to give satisfact 


zood article of Coin 8 


—Christian 
Iver Tableware, 
upon.—Cincinnati Pnst. 
gle Gold and Silver Platin 
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he E ~* Gold 
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EAGLE GOLD & SILVER PLATING CO., 


a= Cat this Advertisement out, as it appears buat once. 
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I will sell, boxed and delivered on cars (in order to 
have it introduced at once), this magnificent Parlor Or- 
gan, brand new, retail price by other manufacturers 
$340 for only $895 cash with order, to be forwarded 
with Exchange on New York ran is 5 octaves, 











8 sets of reeds, 18 stops, 80 alnut case, highly fi 
is — and weighs (boxed) about 350 pounds. Annual 
ales nc arly $2. 000,000.  Beatty’s popular plan, 
viz. : a 8650 Piano for $175, a 8340 Cabinet Parlor 
Organ for only 895, &c. Warranted for 6 years and 
sent on 15 dave’ test tria Money refunded and freight 
charges paid both ways if found anyway unsatiefact 
a for “ Advertiser” containing test ymiale from 
purct yasers who are Ay ng them everywhere Address 
DANI Fr. vv. Ww ashington, 
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New Jersey, t nited States of Ame rica. 


Te ma 


©, STEHR, Menniscturer of 


5 Meersclh 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. ho 
crag y Send for ¢ ir and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.¥. 


Med al awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


‘FITS wa hy yok 


Dr. Brown's great ang ription for Ey 
now been tested in over wi ho yt 
he has made up his mind to make the 
known to all sufferers free of charge Ac 

Dr. 0. PHELT 
nd St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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0,000 cases 
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FACTORY, 335 Bro atone, New York. Box 3696 


9 F Fashionable Cards, no two alike 
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Nass au, N. ¥ 
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180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 











A STUBBORN AND HARASSING 









Cough that will not yield to ordinary remedies, 
may be thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne's Ex- 


pectorant, a most effective remedy for all Bronchial and 


Pulmonary Disorders. 
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| QI Sut. FT ARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES, | HARPER & BRORHERS 


“ The Traveling Magician. 


a = E sf ro | A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. i (}} NEW HOOKS 


Mailing Price. Introduction Exchange 
JOHN ROGERS, , , 


11 Bron toa Harper’s Introductory Geography - - $0 70 $0 45 $0 37 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
“« — $chool . 1 46 94 75 








| | | " 
} FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS of 2 — ' a2 : ’ ; ' : V 
on ond 9 retorts, capable of furnishing from 70 Distinctive Features of Harper's Geographies. 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to Pe a ‘ CONSTANTINOPLE 
HARPER & BROTHERS, I. The /anguage is uniformly clear and concis | P 
' ___ Franklin Square, N. ¥. II. The definitions and statements are accurate and terse. POPULAR ASTRONOMY 
’ r . 
Tere Wo nDENRFTuZ III. The maps and itlustrations represent the various countries as th 
i ; M 
’ y 7, 
MASON’S CHART are to-day 
PIANO .: IV. The f/an of these books i ysophical, and is worked out ch | SAMIEL THE BELO 
: manner as to admirably fit them f e in the class-room ( 
OR , . 
V. The questions for map study and the review 1 ns ar temat nd I 





LEARNT IN A DAY. ype, strength of binding, mumber and beauty of maps and illustra hepececctewy ) 


A few me nth: *s ne wh sinver 
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any piano or organ. Address “f experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
©Co., % Water St., Boston, Mass., U. § have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 


























KK YORENe: COUGH prominent educators, including the following THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT 
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ree ; | - E. C. HEWETT, President of I ty. | A. P. KELSEY, Principal State Normal School, } 
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= PETER 8. MICHIE, Professor in West Point Military | 4. B. BUCKHAM, Principal of al Sch —_ 
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eee FREE. —Seven-shot 1 | SoS HES. Cheapest = | $3502 AGENTS WANTED 36 best 


dress J. Bows & Son,126 4 es Jay Bronson, Detroit, M 


1000 20LD waTcues: Pa ayear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bos 
Son ates Py < he . nesa strict!} ate.Particniars free 
— Address J Wont H & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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“PACIFICATION.” 


Paciric Mate to Uncte Sam 
licans in the South who wet 
fast as possible, and after we have the 
any more troubie.” 
ia] " ”? ”? ba 2 -”- 4 Lad SS bs B 
, OE, 
‘ 
MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED. 
Amy man can do his own printing and advertis- 


ing with an Excelsior Portable Press. Prices $3 and 
upwards, We warrant anybody can learn type- 
setting, &c., by our printed d Send 6c. for 
illust. catalogue. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


A Timely Book. 


tions, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY 
JAMES BRYCE, 


Avruor or “THe Hoty Roman Empire.” 


Just Published 


32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


rhe critical situation of affairs in Constantinople, 
which engages the m of all the world to-day, 
enhances the interest and importance of trustworthy 
information coucerning that city. In this little work 
Mr. Bryce gives the results of his own recent observa- 
tious, and presents a most faithful and graphic picture 
of the Turkish capital, with all! the startling contrasts 
of magnificence and squalor, of enterprise and sloth. 


attenth 





* Sent by mail on rece 


ipt of the price. 











satty’s popular plan, viz.: A $650 Piano for 
$1753 $340 Cabinet Parlor Organ for only 895, 
&. WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS 
and sent on 15 BAWS* TEST trial Address 





DAN'L F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The Khedive’s Egypt; 


OR, 


THE OLD HOUSE OF BONDAGE 
UNDER NEW MASTERS. 
By EDWIN DE LEON. 

ILLUSTRATED, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


The work of Mr. De 





rist e, entertaining, 
wid easy to remember. —Saturday R , London, 

It is as instructive as it is amusing. It really de- 
picts the K Egypt, and shows Egypt as it is. 
~Eua I lo 

Mr. De I book deserves, and doubtless will 
take, a high public estimation 1 compre 
hensive, w l i the whe mpartial 
exposition Egy 1 resent 
ruler. 

Mr. De I e! 


Vanity Fair, I 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ce Harrer & Broruens wil! the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 
PI ANOS The $900 Piano offered by a 
shL Us country dealer in Jersey for 
$260 is made in this City, and same kind 
will be sold by WATERS & SONS, 40 East 
14th St., N. ¥., for $230 cash. Also WA- 
TERS’ celebrated PIANOS & ORGANS at re- 
duced prices for cash. Send for catalogues. 





‘Yes, kind Uncle, it works like a charm; all the whit 
not killed during the election campaign we are putting in jail as 
Republicans in the North locked up too, we sha’n’t have 


| 


HARPER'S 


SO WHAT 
J} 


Repub | 


KhISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&#™~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. | 


H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. @ 


SBEST 
*"MATE RIALS. ** & 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler | 





Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings, | 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Send | 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ # 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * O cvcvnces, 6 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
BE PIE, occas ccsesenccesscennes T 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year............. 20 00 





Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 


and Bazar begin with 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post -@ffice 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRankurn Square, New York. 


Address 





$$ 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months,will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analyti 
of the fifty v ) 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; 
Calf, $5 25. 


| 
| 


il Index 


first umes, from June, 1850, to May, 


Half 


Bound Volumes of the Werk y or Bazar, each con- 


taining the Number 


for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Macazrxg, 21 volumes 
ofthe Weexry,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready, 


ADVERTISING, 


t and character of the circulation of Har- 
Weerkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
A limited number of suit- 
e advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 
Address 


The exten 
PER’ 
mediums for advertising. 


WI 
ad 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


DICK’ TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


For Sale by all Drugegists. 





Os} 


| ting lumber from one-sixteenth to one inch in thick- 


| in diameter, which will cut lumber one-half inch and 


| less : 


| whole machine. 
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NOT FOR SALE. 


Mr. Hewirt, 
and the people 


Gz Os dye 


wiil never allow it 


PRINCES & COPS 


Organs and FPeladeans. 


The oldest, | 


in the United States. 


57.000 


argest, and most pertect manufactory 
Between 


and 58.000 


Now in use 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. Send for Price-Lists 


Two new styles just 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 


out. 





LESTER SAW. 


The New Lester Saw is made of Iron, 
with all the working parts of Steel, 
and contains all known improyve- 
ments to this date. 


It is handsomely 
painted red and 
green, with red 
stripes, and pre- 
sents a beautiful 
appearance. Those 
parts which are 
not painted are ei- 
ther polished or ja- 


panned. We war- 
rant the Saw to 
be just as herein 
stated, and we 
know it will give 
entire satisfac- 


tion, being a more 
expensive ma- 
chine than those 
which we former- 
ly sold for $25. 
It consists of, 
, a SCROLL- 
’, with Tilt- 
ing-Table for in- 
laid work; arms 
. 18 inches in the 
clear; clamps which will hold saws of any length or 
width, and face them in four different directions; cut- 





ness; speed, 1000 strokes per minute. 
Second, a CIRCULAR SAW, two and one-half inches 


with an iron table, four by five inches, 

Third, a DRILLING ATTACHMENT, with six 
Stubbe’s Steel Drills, of various sizes, for wood or iron 
work. 

Fourth, an EMERY WHEEL, with wide and nar- 
row rim. 

Fifth, a TURNING- LATHE, with iron ways and 
rest, steel centres, and three best steel turning tools; 
length of ways, 15 inches; distance between centres, 
9 inches; swing, 3 inches; length of slide-rest, 444 
inches; number of revolutions per minute, 7000, 

Also, with each machine, six Saw-Blades, a Wrench, 
Screw-Driver, extra Belt, and two sheets of Designs, 
with a nice box for the small tools and a box for the 
It is taken apart when shipped, and 
packed in a box, but the working parte are all left in 
ylace, and the frame is put together again by a single 
bolt. 

Price for everything above named, 88 ; 
the same, without the lathe and circu- 
lar saw, $6. 

When desired, we furnish with the Lathe a very nice 
Drill-Chuck, for working metal, and a Tail-Stock, with 
a screw centre, for $2 extra. 

No saw will be sent C.O.D. The machine alone 
weighs 47 Ibs., and, with the box, 70 lbs. The express 
charges on one machine are about $2 for 1000 miles, 
and about half as much by fast freight. Two ma- 
chines by freight go at about the same price as one. 
Money may be sent by mail, by Post-Office Order, 
registered letter, or draft on New York. For sale by 
dealers at same price, with the addition of a reason- 
able amount for freight. 

We also keep a full stock of Tools and Supplies in the 
Bracket-Sawing line. 


MILLER’S FALLS CO., 


74 Chambers St,, N. ¥. | 





to go under the hammer 


or New York. “ West Point has vindicated itself in the history of this country, 


be 


closed up a 
Manufacturer & Importer of 


R. CAMPBELL, Fine Saddiery, 


No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


A splendid opportunity to tluable 





and "- 
gnificant outlay of money.— 





acquire at 


venient library at ar 


3O0STON TRANSCRIPT 


Harper's Hall- HOU Heres, 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY; 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCLENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10, 
15 CENTS EACH, 


The Turks in Europe. 
Kate Cronin's Dowry. 


By Edward A. Freeman, 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH, 
Thompson Hall. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Jil By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
The llouse on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
Jews and their Persecutors, 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. Ro 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of Ea 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 


By Anthony Trollope. Ilustrated, 
By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


By Eugene Lawrence. 
By George Eliot. 
By George Eliot. 


inson, 


rland. 


25 CENTS EACH, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. By L. Creighton. 
Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B. M. Cordery. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens. By W. W. 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Evgene Lawrence. 
Primer of Medigval Literature. By Eugen 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motl 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay 
My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie Collins, 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everctt Hale. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow 


( Apes. 


Lawrence. 





Pusiusuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


fifty volumes wiil be 


United 


Ca” A complete set of the above 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertis 


1 prices, 
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{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) | © I mention Philip to Mr. Carden It is iust a ‘ , ie uoaien te } | ‘ 
i ' | if I minded that searching look he gives m« need not t what tin | ams t t ‘ 
h Shadow HH the Thresh “ Do come, Mr. Carden,” I urge, the coldness of % go to bed t t, and it Wi f 
. his solitary room striking dismally upon me in | Go soft und even if I = = 
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will not come to-night, he says Ther hen by Ah! it s cold and ‘ ’ , : 1 : 
“Je ANIE, Jeanie, com in and make the t a, Will another plea I oblige him to look up once more | he has so mu to fear! Ti 
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| whose step it was; and I press my hand upon my | read it all just then in poor father’s attitud li nyself 1 fat K i - i — 
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sates i * , e says, throug gloom, suppose it is a relief to them » hear 1 | word tell me whetl friends t apern 
ddiery, “will you light the gas for me?” homely voice, and to see me pass this man a to nt 
‘ork, I hear her easy, natural question, and then | if he were not thers for somehow tl oppres- | N 1 
a Philip’s low and hurried tones Then there is & | s10n Is lifted a little, and the atmosphere a shad | He is putting the pa nopet to t 
“a ind silence; the gas-light bursts on us all, and— less miserable | pocket—know r so well, of co e. what it - 
y of m ] 
m Lottie calls me. | Father comes to the table with me almost me tains and there is not f ty or of ‘ j 
“ Jeanie,” Philip says, while I look piteously | chanically, while the strange man di pal] patl his v f ’ 
, — peti laa my ticket hers Have chair for himself at the fire ; | No friends Ww) ha ; Gotten ¢ I 7 " 
you taken it away’ “T’li trouble you to rise a moment.”’ PI ) self no f s to help | } 
Carigs He is searching hurriedly even as he Sp iks, | —and this is the f t tin I ever heard mm Sp h You |} ( no right to l t ‘ 
1 opening every book or piece of paper on the authoritatively 1 when the man rises. Philip iv. looking fierces at him t ' t ‘ 
counter, stooping and seeking on the floor. And | places his chair for him in a distant net | No mn e% he os ‘ ’ ; : 
ARY I hunt too in silenc« | Now, Aunt Charlotte,” he says, offering he ent I thought t that W r 
‘ > " . ’ “ - . , a : . 
d ' “What ticket is it?” Lottie asks, turning the his arm ; and for the first time for years she leaves fathe » seems to ha , f 
LY, FINANCE gas still higher | her fireside chair and joins us at the table should have »f it ‘ l i l t t . , 
“v9 ANCE, I hear Philip tell her, going on with his search Father notices this in a moment, 1 smiles 8 this } ttle sister told | 
HY, Ac. the while; and then, quite suddenly, she bursts and lays his hands on he with a } l of w ul nele s \ S ‘ { t . 
‘ into childish, passionate crying spoken congratulation. Lott ol - til 
FOR $10, “My dear,” he says, soothing and quieting her, Philip, and nods her thanks to } fo ey Ne I sa of « Iw I t t | | | 
| like the brother he has always been to her, “I this; but Philip only throws a m ng glances stra 1 against vn fatl ! 
shall soon be home again—ve ry soon. And—and | behind him, at the man, to indicate that it is his Ha ived badly t ‘ ) f ; I { Mr. ( 
reeman, you have Jeanie: proximity which has influenced A Charlott | ther, then ' to ma ! 
koov. But now—born, I think, in the shock of my lit Philip scarcely touches his tea 1 1 rises | I } " 
tle sister’s sudden grief, and the consciousness | and comes to whisper to m« H f | 
that father is coming to us, and will suffer too—a |} any thing can be had to relieve us from this new i t i t Mr, ¢ I 
Nlustrated, strange, involuntary resolution seizes m« | misery, he says, in a troub feverish wa | st that stor I ‘ ] 
page " 
sen. “Philip, I whisper, not caring how he looks Then he turns to the man. and t Certair not: h 0 f 
into my eyes now, for they are piteously pleading quite pleasant way, tempts him out into t f \ ] tt ‘ | 
with him, “‘ your ticket is lost, and you can not | and chats with him there. until } leav } fat } elf slw te ’ 7, 
i go to-night. Oh, forget it, Philip, just for this | sitting at the counter like a custon th t f N Mr. ¢ 
. Macquoid. one evening, and come and cheer us all, We are Echo in his hand 
eredith 80 unhappy, Philip Father is so sad to-day, and Then we have a long « t tall roket B 
ns he fears— Oh, my dear, stay just one day !” | heavy pauses; but we find ther: not! t I | 
. Lawrence. “Love,” he answers, in intense and quiet eat | ean do now to stop our fall I I I not 
Eliot. nestness, “if my ticket had not been lost, your “Tt will be very urd on ( \ I VP 
entreaty would have kept me Let the ticket go. | poor father says ! \ { I—I] \ ff ; 
I can walk to Liverpool in time, but this evening | has been crying all the tir t er t i ti as I Pleas WASHID 
I may never have again. Dear, I will take this | moans in her misery : fe f I t t Mr. 0 M 
und happiness instead ** Father, the hundred pound ld 
So we go back into the parlor, almost cheerful It doesn’t sound like my voice w nants , s ‘ , : 
ia ly—Lottie quite cheerfully und we don’t lower | words, yet I feel them rush fron he t | l to i i tIw M \ 
the gas again, because we say it will cheer father , from my lips, rapidly and feverish! ‘ | | t ) to you a | ‘ Ml 
to see the shop look so } ht omfortable. | them in my thought l ] it t t M 
nr 9 " _- - c ! ly though closel 1) eT " Mi 
Then Philip lights the parlor gas, and makes hin of life I t 
| self one of us I 1 moment, as he can always so | Father turns, as if listeni to a 1 ae } i t may seem. I ar ta 
Rice easily and brightly do; talking especially to Aunt | not recognize. then he shak ] head slow f t ht as f ’ | ! 
Charlotte, as if he felt that the only cloud lay | with a long indrawn breath f ! t ) i in | nd ha \ H 
— there, and he will seatter it if he can “ Jeanie, that was scarcely your ow thought not th tw t ey B th Dr. I 
When tea is quite ready, and every thing look my child Would you bring wors I i t to 1 l t : J 
ing bright and cheerful, I come up behind father’s | than we have to bear oursel i t \ 
M. Cordery chair and whisper to him, | turned adrift—when we aré und | t M 
W. Capes “May I ask Mr. Carden down to tea, father ‘ As father speaks, a sudden thought flas! a 
» an He has been loitering about the house all day, | into my mind What may not this turning a f+ j 
iwrenec and has asked for nothing He even has had no be to the stranger up stairs if he ~ ot wart | CHAPTER XII t I 
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“W ill there be enough for—fo fa hesitation, I run softly up tor own room, and fy 
ther asks, with a new pitiful hesitation, as hx unlocking my private drawer, take that | ted f I | 
looks round at the table | handbill from it. Then, with it } 1 ] t t I I 
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cheerfully ; for ther s plenty, such as itis, How behind me, and go up to him where he sits at tl ) t} I ‘ shat Mr Mf 
— ever bare the table may be in the morning or at table, still writing la i little out of bre > 
a mid-day, we never let it be so at night, when fa and I know my cheeks are } und my | ! t I 
ther is at home So when I tell hin this, he | steady. so no wonder | i up attr i 
| , id } | " 
seems very glad tc let me go and invite our lodger. | astonishment But he waits in siler for what roy ft t to, t \ 
As I leave the room I turn and give a look around I have to say [am quit ed now to | not , t and t hl 
it We have made it so warm and bright to- | rising, as Phil p do while I stand | pe to \ | 
night! The little bovs are both close t } | ‘ nesitilid 9 : . 
tie cht he littl i 1 close to father, | Mr. Carden,” I sa und I a I 4 ha i 5 
d Macaulay talking merrily. Philip is—weil, just at that mo- | frightened enough even to fright t | t Mr. M 
ment he is looking after me with a smile Lotti sits and waits 1 listens | ‘ 
M ) “oi bape “or . 
8 joining in the talk as she ins over the back | man down stairs—vou understa iH 
sulay f Aunt Charlotte’s big easy-chair, and even till—till all we have taker If t I I 
- Aunt Charlotte is liste thout a complaint. | any—any reason wi 
1 Rice. This room is the very heart of home to me, and | should not be—r ognized, wor t f f s 
olds all I love, so no wonder the picture (though | you to go away first ow? If it hy f { Aunt ¢ tte t I 
0 simple and so bare of elegance or abundance) —please try to understand me !—f ' . taitr It ‘ 
Bigelow is very beautiful to me thing of yours, to be seen here. } into t ¢ i I ro t H 
— Mr. Carden is writing busily when I enter his | safety to-night, or early in the n I l 
lly room, but he puts down his pen while he | arrange it. if you—will be read) St ! she asks, } é ef 
u he listens to father’s message | He has listened to me without a movement of ner wa there N 
4 United ; Your father sent you, did he?” he asks me, | face or figure, and he does not speak, even now I 
ther skeptic ally “How many of you are down | that I pause Sut his eves are lowered fror y Fat! looks up. H I 
rtised pr | face—I think in his surprise and fea | his ha i face, but t f t , 
We are all there,” I answer, “and Philip As- |“ Never mind about the rent,” I go on, hurrying fl sn t 
ton | my words, partly in pity for him, part! m "a pas g ti \ 
Why will the color alw 1ys come so vividly into | own nervousness Father does not mi! only | W ' ve t . | 0 Vl | 
face when Mr. Carden mentions Philip to me -only pleas¢ 
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HARPER'S 





GEORGE THE SECOND’S DREAM 











Kine George awoke from a troubled sleep; 
“I have had a bad dream,” he said; 

Then he kicked the pillows across the room, 
And the lords of the chamber fled. 

No need to wonder at such a thing, 

For G ge was a choleric little king. 

But the queen in her beauty sought his face, 
And she in an accent mild: 

“What is it that grieves my lord the king?” 
Then he grew like a little child, 


And said, “I have had a bad dream, my queen, 
And the devil may know what it can mean, 


and beautiful land ; 
Its meadows were yellow with wheat, 


“T saw a strange 
rs went down to the sea, 
river a fleet; 

There were lofty mountains and valleys fine, 
And the scent of flowers and fruits 


Its stately rive 
On every 
und wine. 


ry of trade 
d people from every 





in its cities I saw, 

strand, 

ilways I heard but the English tongue, 

land, I knew, was my la 

n I touched my sceptre, and crown, and sword.” 
And they did you homage, no doubt, my lord? 








; a woman came who had eyes like stars 
a voice like the murmuring sea, 

said, ‘O king! wilt thou see the child 
That shall make this fair land free ?’ 
And a child in a humble cot, 


But a palace or courtiers saw I not. 


I saw 


‘Then the woman stooped to the new-born boy, 
And her face it was like a flame’ 

And she kissed him once, and she kissed him twice, 
And she gave him the George’s name. 

‘Foir madam,’ I said, ‘what may your name be?’ 

And she proudly answered me, ‘ Liberty !’ 


“Then I put my hand to my kingly crown, 
For I feared in that woman's sight, 
» took a jewel from out its band, 
A jewel of wonderful light, 
And that other George lay in its splendid glow : 
The dream is a very bad dream, I know.” 


But the years went by, and the king “ was not,’ 
And the third George reigned in his stead; 

Then the gem was lost on his crowning day, 
And the dream was speedily read. 

O splendid dream! and O happy morn! 

When the knightly George of our land was born! 





HIS LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 


“Yes, Mr. M‘Govern, she is coming home to 
morrow.” 

“No? Really—ah! I mean—exactly—yes !” 

“ Ah, Mr. M‘Govern, if you could know how I’ve 
toiled and slaved and pinched that that girl could 
have an edication! I never had no learning my- 
self.” ‘ 

“ Precisely —just so.” 

“And [ made up my mind that Annie should 
be a lady, and she is, Sir, she is—” 

“ Certainly—no doubt. Really, the fact is— 
Would you mind ?—I am very busy.” 

Now the fact was that Mr. M‘Govern was de 
termined not to take the slightest interest in th 
world in his landlady’s daughter. And at this 
moment he was, also, engaged upon a piece of 
work that not only absorbed al! his energies, but 
apparently presented difficulties that he was not 
likely to overcome, 

The case lay just here. Mr. M‘Govern, sales 
man aud commercial traveller for a large dry 
goods house, had recently made the acquaintan 
in an adjacent town, not as large, but fancying 
itself quite as important, as New York, of a young 
lady who had suddenly inspired him with the ex 
aggerated sentiment we commonly call love. At 
least he thought so, And now the problem lay, 
how to awaken a corresponding emotion in the 
heart of the fair being to whom he fe!t anxious 
and desirous to offer the devotion of a lifetime. 
If he had been rich, he might have overwhelmed 
her with bouquets such as can only be produced 
by a metropolitan florist. But he was not rich. 
On the other hand, if, as he expressed it to himself, 
he “had been one of those newspaper chaps, who 
are always saying things and writing things, you 
know, and walk into a girl’s heart when they 
haven't even a respectable pair of boots, or a 
shilling to get their hair cut,” 
have done something. 
he do? 

Finally an idea occurred to him. 
*~pigram 


even then he might 


But, as it was, what could 


Brilliant in 
eould never 
but somebody had surely once said 


r he was not, and certainly 
hope to be; 
that “genius is only indomitable perseverance,” 
and there was the hare and the tortoise, and the 
little busy be and there was no knowing but 
that if he gave a month to it he might vet man 
age to get up something she would like to read— 
ild certainly write as good a business letter 
in the office 
And here 


as any fellow 
be in rhy 


sented 


Sut then it ought t 
another difficulty pre 








) 


Her name was Arabella, and what 


on earth would rhyme h Arabella? Yet P 
trarch had certair I he une 
there isn’t a word in the lang that ends like 
Laura. But Petra i | ‘ Ha 
Italian—that was the thir But tl ; In’t 
know Italian, neither did Arabella ; 
attempting to deny that fellow 
their girls in English—oh, dear me! 1 
too absurd 

So he set valiantly to wor':, and on the 
ing when Mrs. Gibson invadea his sanctum t 
nounce her daughter’s expected return, he had 


; thi far 


“Midst roses fair, oh! lovely Arabella 


But how to work it in 
M‘Govern was 


was cellar 


And here Mr 


sed many a great 





it pa oppres vy T poet 

His | lady had broken the chain of inspira 
tion; besides, it was nine o'clock : he couldn't di 
better than go to the office, for there was a fresh 


consignment of goods that he was expected to 


dispose of. In the evening he would go 


1 








met by a difficulty | 


} 





call upon Arabella; which he did, and at midnight 
he returned to his grimy apartment on Mrs, Gib- 
son’s third floor, more in love than ever. 

But on the following evening, when he came 
home from the office, he remembered Mrs. Gib- 
son's announcement, and at the tea table he look- 
ed for the young lady in question. Not that he 
cared what she looked like, but then-— “Hum! 
not a pretty girl, by any means!”’ but somehow 
he looked again. There she sat, a soft little 
body in a gray merino dress, with a pair of very 
pretty hands placidly folded in her lap. What 
was the impression she gave him? Ha! he 
didn’t Now ke had it: she seemed so 
very, very—funny word, wasn’t it? well, there 
was no harm in thinking it—clean, that was it. 
Perhaps it was the awful grime of Mrs. Gibson’s 
front basement did it. Contrast is every thing, 
you know. But ah! she wasn’t like the divine, 
the beautiful— 

“Mr. M‘Govern, will you have another cup of 
tea?” 

My! what a sweet voice! 

New what was it made the old boarding-house 
day by day so much less intolerable than it used 
to be? Perhaps it was the dust Somehow the 
universal dust had ceased to assert itself as for 
merly, and became conspicuous by its absence 
Every thing in Mr. M‘Govern’s room by some 
magic got into its right place. Inanimate things 
may be totally depraved, but somehow his showed 
an evidence of reform that argued the existence 
Where on earth 


know. 


of saving grace somewhere. 
were the holes in his stockings ? He missed 
them. Certainly a hole in ene’s stocking is more 
honored in the breach than in the observance; 
but what a peculiar experience for a clerk, in a 
boarding-house ! 

One day Mr. M‘Govern happened to remember 
what his landlady had said to him about her 
daughter's “edication.” (Poor woman! he didn’t 
wonder some big words bothered her ; every now 
and then he came across one that puzzled him.) 
It might be that Annie would be nice to talk to. 
But he must get a safe subject. How would pol 
ities do ?——here he was tolerably strong himself 

It is a humiliating confession to make regard 
ing one’s but no had Clarence 
M‘Govern talk with Annie 
than he speedily made up his mind that the ad- 
ministration of our republican government was 
the one earth that he nothing 
about. How humiliating it was! The same thing 
“Tf you ain’t a rich man or a news- 
paper chap, what can you do with a girl? They 
get their heads packed full of things at school 
that a fellow who’s got his living to earn can’t 
know any thing about, and if you haven't got any 
mone y — This ) orld’s a be astly hole :” concluded 
Clarence M‘Govern - and in that statement he em 
bodied the sentiments of many a wiser man 

But in this case it too bad. Now with 
Arabella, rich, beautiful, and well-born, it was 
different ; but to be Mrs. Gib- 
son’s daughter! he, Clarence M‘Govern—abom 


hero, soonel! 


begun to politics 


thing on knew 


over again 


was 
extinguished by 


Was he not a rising man, and were there 
not indications of good birth in his every feature 
To be sure, he hated to 
attempt tracing his lineage; it would bolt up 
against a tailor’s shop in the Bowery in such an 
aggravating manner. But clearly names sprung 
from something. Why should his ancestors have 
been named M‘Govern if they had never had any 
thing to govern ? But such a ple- 
beian name as Gibson—bah ! 

But there was something very delightful in 
Annie’s society when he kept out of deep wa 
ters; and when one day she asked him, very 


inable ! 


ind in his very name ? 


—impossible ! 


sweetly, “ Who is Arabella?” Mr. M‘Govern felt 
that his cup of happiness was full. With Ara- 
bella for a sweetheart and Annie for a confidante, 
what man could want more? The flood-gates of 
He certainly lacked the 
eloquence of that much-to-be-envied newspaper 
chap; but Annie was sympathetic, and she got a 
notion of his longings, his doubts, his aspirations, 
quite as correct as if they had been more elegant- 
ly expressed. Then came the story of the sonnet 
that wouldn't allow itself to be written, and the 
stupid, uncontrollable, contumacious behavior of 
that awful pollysyllable Arabella. 

Don’t put it in at the end of a line,” suggest 
ed Annie. “Get over it at once, and have it out 
of the way.” 

“Capital!” said Mr. M‘Govern. “Could you, 
Miss Annie, give me an idea, a suggestion, a ling 


his soul were opened. 


or two perhaps ?” 
What style will you have it in?” 
“ Well, something a little like Tennyson, with a 
dash of Shelley, just a trifle of Swinburne possi 
” He had evidently been reading up 
How would this do?” suggested the accom 
modating Annie, with a twinkle in her eye that 
M‘Govern blush to the 


bly 


somehow made Mr 


of his hair: 


roots 


* Arabella, gaze upon me 











With thy soft and gentle eyes, 
See t 10u hast done me; 
A irit lies 
I its deep emotion, 
Puls oceal 
» who th 
Low up his couch and th 
Bea ful! 
N that within the 
hre ‘ k received no less 
t t le ill signed “ Clarence 
M‘( t in’s best style, with a 
fl f inches lor 
But somehow t parti ] n poetry did not 
m to agree with Anni nd before long she 
unmnounced her intention of visiting a friend in 
the country She “needed a change,” she said. 


now, the holes in Mr: 


stocking began to re-appear; the dust re 


Curiously M‘Govern’s 
umed 
its normal sway, and the only line of poetry the 


young map could remember was 
‘Thou wilt « 


yme no more, gentle Annie,” 

















WEEKLY. 
ing, out of pure sympathy, Mrs. Gibson put her 
head inside his door and whispered, consolingly, 

“Lor’ bless you, yes, she will, Mr. M‘Govern; 
she’s only gone for a month.” 

Then Clarence began to wonder where his 
thoughts had been straying; and as poetical ef- 
fusions were no longer a possibility, he resolved 
ta see Arabella at once, and put his fate to the 
touch, and win or lose it all. 

It was a night of wind and rain and sleet as 
Mr. M‘Govern left the station and approached the 
Lockwood mansion. Miss Arabella would see 
him in a few moments, and in the mean time 
would he wait in the library? Fancying himself 
in solitude, he selected the easiest chair, and was 
just composing his address to the fair object of 
his affections, when a small voice appealed to him 
pathetically 

“ Pleathe, thir, thith 
twitht.” 

“ What is it, my child ?” inquired Clarence, af. 
fectionately, seating the small petitioner on his 
knee. 

“T'th makin’ lamp-lighterth. Thithter Bella 
gave me all thith white paper. I wanted new, but 
she thaid it wath good enough for me; there wath 
nothing on it but some thilly vertheth that big 
fool—she thaid hith name, but I forget—had writ 
ten to her. Don’t pinch me tho; Ill theream.’ 

O agonies of unrequited affection! There, 
curling gracefully around a lamp-lighter, des- 
tined perhaps to light one of his rival’s cigars, 
were the tender lines, 





ith too thick, it won't 


‘Arabella, gaze upon me 
With thy soft and gentle eyes.’ 


The rest were gone, unless they might be discov- 
ered on the vicious morsel of paper that “ 
twitht.” 

In less than two minutes Mr 
the street. Oh, the dismal, dreary, sleeting iniq 
uity of that night! Where was the station? It 
had disappeared. Down in torrents the 
rain, freezing as it fell; slippery and more slip 


wouldn't 


M‘Govern was in 


came 


pery grew the pavement: only a cat or some ani 


mal with claws could have maintained a system 


atic perpendicular. Suddenly down went Mr 
M‘Govern Perhaps it was a blessing, for the 
sudden upplic ition of cold ice to the back of his 


head restored his consciot 
and he turned toward the railway station, having 
in his excitement wandered half a mile in the op 
posite direction 

Had that partial bath suddenly cooled his pas- 
sion? Clarence could not 
how he did not feel as miserable as he had ex- 
pec ted, only very wet, and the ride home seemed 
interminably long 

Two or three days passed by, and even yet Mr. 
M‘Govern was in a remarkably serene frame of 
mind for a disappointed lover. A week passed 
away, when suddenly he began to feel a serious 
distress in his left ankle This struck him at 
once as peculiar, as, according to all precedent, 


sness of where he was, 


have told, but some 





the anguish should have proceeded direct from 
his heart. 

3ut pretty soon the invisible tweezers of a most 
malignant imp began to wrench him in the knee ; 
before long the grip was upon his arm; thence it 
struck to his hip; and utterly in the power of the 
enemy, Mr. M‘Govern awoke one morning and 
found himself, not like the Philistines dead, but 
1 limb, and helpless before the 
waitress, who, late in the morn- 


unable to move 
eyes of Kitty, the 
ing, poked her head into the room and inquired 
if he were ever going to get up. 
“Get up?” no! Not for weeks upon weeks 
did Mr. M‘Govern rise from his bed. They blis- 
tered him, they poulticed him, they dosed him, 
they drugged him ; but all to no effect The fever 
would have had its way in spite of the whole med 
First of all, they placed him 
monstrous male nurse, whom 


ical pharmacopeeia. 
in the charge of a 
Clarence, in his impotent fury, mentally denomi 
nated a “ great hulking but without whose 
assistance the unfortunate victim of his attentions 
could not turn in bed. How he 
hate the horrible creature who stood over him 
day and night! Even Mrs. creaking 
boots and high-pitched voice became a blessing 
when, in the intervals of her domestic labors, she 
looked in upon the sufferer But Annie—if he 
could have had Annie! Finally, ia his semi-de- 
lirium he began to call aloud for her; and Mrs. 
Gibson, whether out of the motherliness of her 
she had her ideas 


ind this thriving young dry-goods 


brute,” 


even grew to 


Gibson’s 


heart, or because 
about Annie 
salesman—too much can not be expe cted of land- 
ladies with marriageable daughters—promised 
him that Annie should be sent for. 

At last she 


own own 


came ind whether the strength 
of the enemy was spent, or whether he did not 
lare apply his freezing, burning implements of 


torture in Annie’s gentle presence, the devil of 
rheumatism was exorcised, and peace began to 
reign, 


Mr. M‘Govern began to fancy that he had lapsed 


into paradise, such was the glory of convales- 
cence vas every where Once more 
the dust peare und Clarence himself wit- 
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tle hands were busy around his refractory pillows, 
he found he could; and he did. 

“ Annie, Annie, I love you.” 

“ And Arabella ?” 

It was a cruel blow, and the spirit of the in. 
valid was roused. Excitement began to gleam 
in the great hollow eyes, and he had just time to 
ejaculate “Confound her!” when Annie’s small 
hand was over his mouth, and Annie’s soft voice 
reiterated the doctor's injunction to * keep very 
quiet.” Then, in a meek voice, “ 
you, Annie ?” 

“T haven't been asked any thing.” 

“Then put your arm under my head, and let 
me go to sleep. If you den’t, Pll go into a rage, 
and make myself sick.” 

Annie did as she was bid. 

Some two hours afterward, when Mr. M‘Govern 
condescended to awake, his first distinet articu- 
lation was, “ And, Annie, a-a-about—your—your 
mother ?” 

Annie withdrew her arm, and began to look 
severe. “Not a word about mother. There isn’t 
such a cook in the universe.” 

“No; that is true.” And sundry visions of 
the days when he had an appetite began to rise 
before Mr. M‘Govern’s eyes, 
right. She shall live with us.” 

And Annie, who remembered what she had suf- 
fered from Arabella, replaced her arm, and, like 
a true woman, answered, “ Of course.” 


Say yes; won't 


“ Annie, you are 


* NATURE’S TEACHINGS. 

Tue study of the eye of man, as well as of 
birds, quadrupeds, and insects, has shown how 
the most beautiful and gradually improved inven- 
tions, such as the telescope, microscope, pseud )- 
scope, stereoscope, multiplying glass, ete., had al- 
ready been perfected in nature for ages sy the 
combination of a few prisms and a magnifying- 
glass is produced that most wonderful of all op- 
tical instruments, the spectroscope, which equally 
reveals to us the constituents of the most distant 
of the tiniest leaf: 


and yet the prismatic coiors developed by this 


stars or the coloring matter 
marvellous instrument have existed equally with 
in the glorious arch of the rainbow and in the 
tiniest dew-drop as it glitters in the sun, ever 
since the sun first shone and the first rain fell, 
In the arts of peace we must look to the ani- 
mal world for the most perfect specimens of tools 





for digging, cutting, or boring. 
to the foot of the mole; and our hammers and 
pines rs look clumsy indeed beside the woodpec k- 
the lobster’s claw Moreover, the 
dwellings in the construction of which such tools 
are employed are models of beauty and ingenuity. 
Symmetrically shaped pottery made of moulded 
mud or clay is found in nature in the form of 
birds’ and insects’ nests ; in the jaws of the skate 
is found the crushing-mill, and in the tooth of the 
elephant the grindstone. In the ichneumon-fly 
and the grasshopper was perfected from the first 
the modern agricultural improvement on the hand- 
dibble, the seed-drill. It is only of late years that 
the use of the teasel has been superseded by ma- 
chinery ; and brushes and combs, buttons, hooks, 
eyes, stoppers, filters, etc., are all found in nature. 
The principle of the diving-bell and air-tube ex- 
ists in varieties of insects; birds make beds and 
hammocks and even sew, and the bower-bird em- 
ulates us in the construction of ornamental bow- 
rs and gardens. 

In other varieties of art, Nature has stolen a 
march on man; certain insects make paper of 
different textures; the art “ nature- 
printing” was anticipated in the coal measures. 
Star-stippling, as now used in engraving to pro- 
duce extra softness of effect, exists in utmost per- 
fection in every flower petal. The caddis-worm, 
common in all our fresh waters, constructs for it- 
self a circular window grating which admits the 
water and yet protects the pupa from injury, an 
apparatus exactly like the wheel-windows of a 
Gothic building. There is a bird in South Africa, 
the Sociable Weaver-bird, which may be looked 
upon as a dweller in cities, each pair, up to the 
number of perhaps three hundred, building its 
own nest; while the whole community unite to 
form a common roof or covering of thatch made 
from a coarse kind of grass, to protect their hab- 
itations from the tropical rains. The 
Driver-ants, also found in Africa, are so sensi- 
tive to the fierce heat of the sun, that when on 
their marches they are obliged to cross open 
ground “they construct, as they go on, a slight 
gallery which looks very much like the lining of 
a tunnel stripped of the surrounding earth ;” and 
if they come to thick grass which makes a shelter 
for them, they take advantage of it, and only re 
sume the tunnel when they emerge on the other 
side. Not less wonderful than any of these are 
the Trap-door spiders. In making their nests 
they begin by sinking a shaft in the ground; it 
is then lined with a silken web and closed by a 
circular door, which can scarcely be distinguished 
from the moss and lichens which grow around 
| The hinges are most exactly fitted, and the spider 
has an extraordinary power of closing his door 
from the inside, 


No spade is equal 


er’s beak or 


known as 


heavy y 


and resisting all intrusion 
What can be mere beautiful than the little \ 














nessed the magical gestures through which it suf 
fere 1 annihilation l Iso iw the very process 
by which all holes ut from a stocking, save 
the one by which the foot enters it 

gers, that only wrote poet nder compulsion 
seemed to luxuriate in the composition of broths 
and soups and jellies; and never, thou tl 
invalid, did they app to such advantage as 
when playing round that provoking stop-cock with 
which they docked his rat of Champagne 

And then, while the f h air of the spring 


in through th 


flowers that Annie had 
M‘Govern lolled 
t of valetudi 
narian luxury, a great strife arose in his 
He was thinking—of Annie 
Could he, could he 
M‘Governs! 


But when Annie came once more, and her lit 


time stok 
placed in the window, and Mr 
upon the sofa in all the enjoymer 
mind 


No: of Mrs. Gib- 
%—the blood of the 





son 


lella, a sea-creature like a circular raft, with an 


it membrane answering —f/® a 





sail; ‘ mil 


| transparent, and radiant in many rainbow-tinted 
| colors?” What more grotesque than the Ar het 
fish, “ which possesses the curious power of fee l 


ng itself by shooting drops of water at flies, and 
or the Ar 


| very seldom fails to secure its prey ;” " 


| gler-fish, which is endowed by Nature with a 
bait ready This 





and adjusted ? remark 
creature has an enormous mouth; on the top of 
its head are certain prolonged cane-like fil 
| ments, beautifully set in a ring and staple nt 
0 as to turn every way; and at the end of t 
| singular appendages is a little piece of tles 
: “> 


which, when waved about, looks 
! 1 attracts the fish, which is then in ilfed 


; worm, a! 








as 





